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A Jolt Needed 


4 MAN at the head of a large staff in a government 
~« department recently told a group of his friends that 
he conceived his big problem to be that of “discovering 
and bringing out the capacities” of the men under him. 
In his opinion the individual is often unconscious of his 
possibilities, or he may be unwilling or unable to bring 
out such talents as he may possess. A jolt is needed to 
bring him to himself. This, in the light of modern 
ideals of industrial leadership, is coming to be regarded 
as an important task or responsibility of a leader. Scott 
and Hayes in their book, “Science and Common Sense 
in Working With Men,” express something of the same 
truth in the following sentences: “Yet the best of our 
progressive employers are today coming to realize that 
in the careful study of men and jobs there is commercial 
henefit to be derived in the way of increased production, 
decreased turnover, and heightened morale. Moreover, 
the progressive employer is coming to realize that in 
dealing with men there is involved, as well, a certain 
ethical obligation which requires that every man who 
contracts to work for him shall be afforded an oppor- 
tunity to make the most of himself, given a chance to go 
as far as his capacities enable him, his interests impel 
him, and the opportunities of the organization permit.” 


Headlights and Train Control 


HE success of any type of train control equipment 

now in use will, of course, be governed by the kind 
of service it provides, by its dependability and by cost 
of operation and maintenance. In the majority of in- 
stallations, a large part of the equipment used is mounteG 
on the locomotive and energy for its operation is obtained 
from the headlight generator. A few roads use the 500- 
watt generators which were already in service, but most 
have felt it desirable to substitute a 750-watt or an 800- 
watt machine. In all cases it has been necessary to raise 
the standard of headlight maintenance to insure protec- 
tion to the train control equipment. This condition does 
two things; it causes headlight costs to mount and it 
raises the question of which costs to apply to the headlight 
and which to the train control apparatus. Railroads now 
using train control are waiting to see how much it costs 
to operate and maintain the equipment now in service 
and they hope to be able to compare costs with other 
roads. This will be possible only if some decision is 
reached as to how the cost records should be compiled. 
Either headlight and train control costs must be com- 
bined, under which condition cost figures may not be 
comparable, or a standard method for separating the two 
costs should be agreed upon. It is difficult to compare 
fairly any cost on one road with that on another and if 
such comparisons are to be valuable, the necessary ap- 
proximations should be reduced to a minimum by using 
the same method of compiling records on different roads. 
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rhis may be done by mutual agreement between a few 
roads, but to suggest a proposed standard would seem 
more properly to be the function of a railroad association. 


Railroad Men to Discuss Motor 
Transport, Chicago, December 1-2 


HOULD the Railroad Motor Transport Conference 
become affiliated with the American Railway As- 
sociation and, if so, what form should the affiliation 
take? This important question will come before the 
conference at its meeting in Chicago on December 1 
and 2. Its executive committee has been conferring with 
representatives of the A. R. A. and will have definite 
recommendations to offer. Naturally, whatever plan 
is agreed upon will be subject to the approval of the 
association. However, the indication is that the first 
definite step will be taken by the conference at the 
Chicago meeting. Does this not suggest the advisability 
of wide participation in the meeting by all railroads, even 
those which as yet have only an academic interest in 
motor transport? Even if not all roads are greatly 
interested in the work of the conference at the present 
time, they may eventually be. Now, then, is the time for 
all those who want a hearing on its future policy to 
make themselves heard. The conference has made a 
name for itself as an efficient organization in uncovering 
important facts and figures regarding railroad operation 
of motor vehicles, and the program for the Chicago meet- 
ing assures the continuance of this policy of hard, effe- 
cive work. Because it is conducted by and for railroad 
men, it offers about the best opportunity yet for railroads 
to get at the unbiased facts about motor transport—and 
this holds true for railroads which are not using motor 
vehicles but are interested in knowing their competitors, 
as well as it does for railroad motor vehicle operators. 
Chicago is centrally located from a railroad standpoint. 
We doubt if there are any important railroads which will 
not find representation at the meeting advantageous. 


An Effective Advertisement 


ANY railway executives will find much to interest 
them in reading the report of Committee VI of 

the Equipment Painting Section, on the Ornamentation 
of Cars and Locomotives, an abstract of which appears 
on another page of this issue. In the first place, it is 
fairly evident that there are many mechanical department 
supervisors who are keenly interested in the business 
problems of the railroads and that their thoughts and 
interests are not confined solely to the technique of their 
own operations. In the second place, a reading of the 
report shows that a study has been made of the trend 
of public opinion towards utilizing the services of the 
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railroads and this study has resulted in a constructive 
suggestion as to how the railroads can improve passenger 
business. It it stated “that competition today for pas- 
senger business is keen, particularly between the rail- 
roads and other transportation agencies. A new interest 
in railroad travel, therefore, needs to be created and one 
successful means of doing this is by changing the 
decorations of cars and locomotives from the present 
monotony of simplicity to the newness of the elaborate.” 
The committee has described in its report how this can be 
done and has also said how and where it has been done. 
The suggestion is, after all, only a fundamental principle 
of salesmanship, the recognition of which has been a 
large factor in the development of the automobile in- 
dustry. Competition has required automobile manu fac- 
turers to be constantly on the alert for new ideas in body 
design and decoration in order to attract buyers. A 
number of railroads, among which are the Southern, 
Chicago & Northwestern and Lehigh Valley, have been 
following a practice similar in many respects to that 
recommended by the committee. That such a practice 
has been found to be worth the trouble and expense is 
indicated by the recent order of the Southern for 23 
Pacific type locomotives which will be trimmed in green, 
gold and burnished steel. These are to be used for 
“crack” train service; four are intended for service 
between Washington, D. C., and Atlanta, Ga. Evidently 
their experience has proved, and the investigation of the 
committee has found it to be a fact, that the decoration 
of cars and locomotives is an effective advertisement. 


“The Most Outstanding 
Industrial Accomplishment” 


HE Railway Age said in an editorial in its issue 

for August 14 that if all the leaders in indus- 
try, business and finance were asked what has been 
the most important change affecting all industry and 
commerce that has occurred in the United States since 
the war, “practically all would answer that it is the im- 
provement in railway freight service.’ Now comes 
Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover and makes 
virtually this statement in an official report. 

In the annual report of the Department of Commerce 
for 1926 Mr. Hoover devotes a section to “Progress in 
the Elimination of Waste.” Surveying the entire in- 
dustry and commerce of the United States from a posi- 
tion in which he can be peculiarly well informed and 
impartial, he says, in speaking of the elimination of 
waste: 

“Probably the most outstanding single industrial 
accomplishment since the war has been the re-or- 
ganization of our American railways. Our trans- 
portation was not only demoralized by government 
operation during the war, but had suffered from 
chronic car shortages and insufficient service, not 
only after the war but for many years before. * * * 
the insufficiency of transportation interfered with 
steady industrial operation, created intermittent em- 
ployment, increased the cost of production and 
through periodic strangulation caused high prices to 
the consumer. * * * 

“The railways during the past five years not only 
have built up adequate service and given a complete 
correction to these ills, but they have, by the great 
ability of their managements, greatly reduced trans- 
portation costs and thus made rate reductions pos- 
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sible which would not have been otherwise the 
case. © © © 

“The result of this great re-organization upon the 
whole economic fabric of the country has been far- 
reaching. Rapid dispatch has greatly reduced the 
inventories of the country, has contributed to stabili- 
zation of production and employment and has in- 
creased the efficiency of all production and distribu- 
tion.” 

It would be impossible to summarize better in a few 
sentences what the railways have accomplished and the 
beneficial effects that their accomplishment has produced 
on the national welfare. The language used by Secre- 
tary Hoover indicates he believes that what he calls the 
“reorganization” of the railways has been not only the 
greatest industrial accomplishment since the war in this 
country but in the entire world. There is no man whose 
verdict regarding the matter should carry more weight. 

Railway officers and employees may justly take pride 
in this tribute from one of the highest and most com- 
petent official observers in the country. But not all the 
credit belongs to them. The patrons of the railways, 
through the Regional Shippers’ Advisory Boards, have 
made a large contribution to this “most outstanding 
single industrial accomplishment.” The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has played its part. The Transpor- 
tation Act gives the commission authority, in case of 
emergency, practically to assume direction of railway 
operation. The coal mine strike and the shop employees’ 
strike in 1922 created what might have been construed 
to be an emergency. The commission, through its Bu- 
reau of Service, might have intervened. What it did 
was to keep closely in touch with transportation condi- 
tions, make clear it would intervene unless convinced 
the railways were doing their best, and then refrain 
from intervening because satisfied this would do no 
good. Throughout subsequent years it has constantly 
co-operated through its Bureau of Service with the rail- 
ways and the shippers, but left to them in the main the 
solution of their mutual problems. Developments have 
vindicated the wisdom of its attitude toward strictly 
transportation matters. 

Large capital expenditures to expand railway facili- 
ties, based on the faith of railway managements in 
future increases in net operating income ; improvements 
in the operating methods of individual lines to better 
utilize the improved and enlarged facilities; better co- 
operation between the railways themselves, especially 
regarding the distribution of cars; better co-operation 
between the railways, the shippers and the regulating 
authorities—these are the things that have brought about 
“the most outstanding single industrial accomplishment 
since the war.” 

The public has been given the most striking lesson 
in all history regarding the value of good transporta- 
tion. Not only business men but farmers are learning 
this lesson. “Farmstead, Stock and Home” is an agri- 
cultural paper published in Minneapolis and circulated 
in the northwest, where a few years ago rural sentiment 
against the railways was at least as bitter as anywhere 
else. In its issue for October 15 “Farmstead, Stock and 
Home” published an editorial entitled, “Hand to Mouth 
Buying and Prices,” in which it said: “Hand to mouth 
buying will go far toward reducing the spread between 
what the farmer buys and sells. This new method 
would be impossible had it not been for the improved 
transportation that has developed in the last five years. 
Car shortages and terminal tieups simply have ceased. 
The number of miles traveled by a freight car per day 
has greatly increased.” Papers reaching business men 
have been making similar comments for some time. It 
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is significant that it is now appearing in leading agricul- 
tural papers. 

Those responsible for furnishing the public good 
transportation service, and especially railway officers, 
have earned the applause they are getting. If they are 
to continue to get it they will have to continue to earn 
it in the same way that they have earned it already—by 
furnishing satisfactory service. The only way to insure 
the continued rendering of satisfactory service will be 
to maintain at all times, by large capital expenditures 
and improved operating methods, a railway capacity 
more than adequate to all demands. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission will have to let the railways 
earn a reasonable net return if this is to be done. The 
maintenance of surplus capacity will cost money, but the 
protection it will afford against shortcomings of service 
that would irritate the public and react unfavorably on 
sentiment regarding rates, will be worth many millions 
of dollars more annually in net operating income than 
it will cost. 

The public is throwing bouquets at the railways now. 
But much past experience has shown that the public is 
just as good—and even better—at throwing brickbats as 
at throwing bouquets. The railways did not deserve all 
the brickbats thrown at them because of poor service in 
the past. The regulating bodies should have received 
a large part of them. But when transportation service 
is unsatisfactory the railways always have been and 
always will be the recipients of practically all the brick- 
bats thrown, whether they deserve them or not. Every 
brickbat received by them affects their net income ad- 
versely, while every bouquet affects it favorably, which 
is a very good reason for sparing no effort to keep the 
bouquets coming. 





A Practical Program 
for Standardization 


N the report of the year’s operations of the United 

States Department of Commerce issued during the 
last week, Secretary Hoover emphasized the progress 
that has been made in the elimination of waste in indus- 
try, and commended the railways particularly for the 
progress that they have made in increasing the efficiency 
of their operations during the last year. He also pointed 
to the savings that have been made in many industries 
by the elimination of duplication of products as a result 
of standardization on fewer patterns. 

The railways are among the largest users of materials. 
They have made marked progress in the reduction in 
the number of designs for many of their requirements. 
Yet as a whole they have lagged behind many other in- 
dustries in this respect. 

Few industries are better organized for co-operative 
work than the railways. Numerous strong associations 
exist, particularly among their technical officers. In 
these organizations much attention has been given to the 
study of materials and the preparation of designs and 
many recommended practices have been adopted in both 
the mechanical and the engineering fields. The accept- 
ance of these practices by individual roads has, however, 
been relatively slow, particularly in the engineering field 
where the leading organization, the American Railway 
Engineering Association, is a voluntary organization 
without mandatory powers. 

In an effort to promote the more general use by the 
individual railways of its approved standards, this asso- 
ciation created a Committee on Standardization in 1919 
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with instructions to (1) harmonize the views of the rail- 
roads and manufacturers as far as practicable and pre- 
pare plans and specifications for as few sizes as will 
meet the needs of the railroads, and (2) promote the 
general use by the railroads of these standards and 
specifications. This committee has now been in existence 
for seven years and some results of its work should be 
evident. Yet it has devoted itself primarily to working 
with the American Engineering Standards Committee, 
an organization outside the railway field, with the result 
that the use of the association’s standards by the railways 
has been increased little, if any, as a result of its work. 

This committee offers promise of large economies for 
the railroads if it can promote the more extensive use 
by the individual roads of the standards adopted by the 
representatives of these roads in the association. The 
largest possibilities for effecting economies in the use of 
materials by the railways arise from the elimination of 
duplication in designs and materials used primarily or 
solely by the railroads, and regarding which it should not 
be necessary to wait for the A. E. S.C. While it is not 
the thought to suggest that the A. R. E. A. committee 
sever its connection with the A. E. S. committee, this 
relationship is of secondary importance. The railways 
have a right to expect progress from the A. R. E. A. 
committee and will measure the value of its work by the 
extent to which common standards are accepted by in- 
dividual roads. 


Railway Tax Increase 


Making New Record 


HERE is much talk at present about reducing fed- 

eral taxes. Meantime the taxes paid by the rail- 
ways, the bulk of which are collected by the states, are 
increasing more in 1926 than in any other year in his- 
tory excepting 1917, in which this country entered the 
great war and federal taxes were largely increased. The 
taxes paid by the railways this year will, for the first 
time, exceed 400 million dollars, and probably will reach 
420 million. They will consume a larger percentage of 
gross earnings than in any previous year. Not only 
will they exceed the dividends paid this year, but they 
will exceed those paid in any past year, excepting per- 
haps 1911. 

The foregoing conclusions are drawn from the actual 
experience during the first nine months of the year of the 
Class I roads (excluding switching and terminal com- 
panies), which pay almost 95 per cent of all railway 
taxes. Their taxes in September were $37,100,000, an 
increase of almost $3,700,000, or 11 per cent over the 
same month in 1925, and the largest ever reported for 
any month. Their taxes in the first nine months of the 
year were $291,341,568, an increase of almost 10 per 
cent over the corresponding period of last year. Dur- 
ing these months their total earnings increased 4.7 per 
cent and their operating expenses 2.7 per cent. The in- 
crease in their taxes was, therefore, more than twice as 
great relatively as the increase in their earnings and al- 
most four times as great relatively as the increase in their 
operating expenses. The taxes of the Class I roads 
(excluding switching and terminal companies) in 1925 
were $358,500,000. If they show as big an increase 
in proportion in the last quarter of the year as in the 
first three-quarters, they will amount in 1926 to $395,- 
000,000. 

It is doubtful if there is any other country in the 
world in which relatively so large a part of railway earn- 
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ings is paid out in taxes as in the United States. There 
is a general belief that the British people are groaning 
under the heaviest tax burden in proportion in the 
world, but the taxes of the railways of Great Britain 
in 1925 were only 3% per cent of their gross receipts. 

Fifteen years ago—in 1911—the taxes of the rail- 
ways of the United States were 3.6 per cent of their 
g In the war year 1917 they jumped to 
5.3 per cent of earnings. Under government operation 
they were held down while rates were advanced, and 
they were not again 5 per cent of total earnings until 
1921. In 1922 they were 5.4 per cent; in 1923, 5.3 
per cent; in 1924, 5.8 per cent; in 1925, 5.9 per cent, 
and in 1926 will be about 6.1 per cent. 

The largest sum ever paid by the Class I railways in 
dividends to their owners in any year was in 1911 when 
they amounted to 397 million dollars, and the second 
largest was in 1914 when they amounted to 376 million 
dollars. The dividends paid by them during the six 
years ending with 1925 averaged only 300 million dol- 
lars a year and their taxes averaged 313 million a year, 
their total taxes during these years exceeding their total 
dividends by about 80 million dollars. Their taxes in 
1926 will be 26 per cent greater than they averaged an- 
nually in the first six years following their return to 
private operation, 70 per cent greater than in 1919, the 
last year of government operation; and 77 per cent 
greater than in 1918, the last year of the great war. 

It might be said that the tax gatherer is justified in 
taking more money from the railways because they are 
earning more. But, as the figures show, the tax yath- 
erer is increasing his toll twice as fast in proportion as 
total earnings are increasing. [urthermore, total rail- 
way taxes are never reduced when earnings decline. 
They increased even in 1921 and 1922 when there were 
enormous declines in earnings owing to a loss of busi- 
ness and reduction of rates. They have always been 
a fixed charge. But while rentals for leased roads, in- 
terest on debt and other fixed charges incurred to ren- 
der more and better transportation service have in- 
creased during the last fifteen years only about 200 mil- 
lion dollars, or approximately 40 per cent, the fixed 
charge of taxes has increased about 300 million dollars, 
or 300 per cent. 

In years of general prosperity and large earnings the 
railways can stand these enormous increases in their 
fixed charges, including taxes, but they were almost 
bankrupted by them when traffic declined in 1921 and 
1922. What will be the effect of the increases in taxes 
now going on at the rate of 10 per cent a year when 
traffic and earnings decline again? 


gross earnings. 


New Books 


Practical Track Work. By Walter F. Rench. 256 pages, 4% 
in. by 7 in. Illustrated. Bound in fabricoid. Published 
by the General Publishing Company, 30 Church Street, New 
York. Price 

While this book conforms in many respects to the 

prevailing standards for texts on technical subjects, it 1s 

unique in one respect, namely, that all references to types 
and models of actual equipment are drawn from the 
products of one manufacturer, the Ramapo Ajax Cor- 
poration, under whose sponsorship the manuscript for 
this book was prepared. This arrangement obviously 
imposes certain limitations on the scope of the work. 

However, the discussion of principles and practices is 

thoroughly general and covers the subject in a compre- 

hensive way. 
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The book is essentially a treatise of the design and 
fabrication of turnouts, crossings and all their appur- 
tenances including switch stands, frogs, guard rails, ete. 
The plan of treatment, which is identical in the various 
chapters, is to present an outline of the general principles 
and practical considerations controlling design, followed 
by descriptions of the manner in which these require- 
ments are met in the manufacturer’s equipment, together 
with instructions covering the method of installation. 
A supplement of 27 pages in the back of the book is 
devoted to tabular data of value to officers in charge of 
track maintenance. 


Books and Articles of 
Special Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elisabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, 


Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


Canadian Development With Particular 
Canadian Pacific Railway, by E. W. Beatty. President Beatty's 
address before Investment Bankers’ Association. 13 p. Pub- 
lisher not given, but probably available from offices of Canadian 
Pacific, Montreal. 

The kxecutive Otiicers’ Responsibility in Railway Safety, by 
W. A. McGonagle. Address of the President of the Duluth, 
Missabe & Northern before Steam Railroad Section, National 
Safety Council, 6 p. Publisher not given, but probably available 
from offices of Duluth, Missabe & Northern, Duluth, Minn., or 
National Safety Council, Chicago. 

Motor Bus and Truck Operation, by Dr. C. S. Duncan. Sum- 
mary of important points brought out in the hearings held by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission with respect to motor bus 
and truck operations, Docket 18300. 29 p. Pub. by Association 
of Railway Executives, Washington, D. C. Apply. 

Report of the State Railways Workshops Committee, 1926. 
The committee was appointed to inquire into matters connected 
with the mechanical departments of the State Railways of India, 
and the report describes the shops, and comments on costs of 
maintenance and repairs, present capacity, need or otherwise of 
enlargement, and other considerations. 145 p., map, 15 plans. 
Pub. by Government of India Railway Board, Delhi, India. 

A Short Line Catechism. Extracts edited from direct and 
cross examinations of L. F. Loree and B. B. Cain at Dallas, 
Texas, Sept. 28-Oct. 9, 1926. 99 p. Pub. by American Short 
Line Railroad Association, Washington, D. C. Apply. 

Traffic Geography, by Walter H. Kieffer and Traffic Research 
Staff, LaSalle Extension University. Vol. 1 discusses Freight 
sources and carriers, Vol. 2, Railroad Systems and territories. 
127 p. Pub. by LaSalle Extension Univ., Chicago, Ill. $2.00, 
paper bound; $2.25 cloth bound. 

Elementary Types of Automatic Train Control Apparatus and 
Analysis Thereof, by Monroe E. Miller. Nine types of control 
apparatus described. 7 p. Pub. by Author, Washington, D. C. 


Periodical Articles 


Employee Representation on American Railroads III, by Elva 
M. Taylor. This section on the Baltimore & Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania plans. American Federationist, November, 1926, p. 1357- 
1365. 

Railroads’ Effect on Livestock and Meat Trade. An informa- 
tive and concise history of transport cf livestock and meat by 
rail. Monthly Letter to Animal Husbandmen, Armour’s Live- 
stock Bureau, September, 1926. 

The Silent Revolution in Railroading, III, by F. S. Tisdale. 
Work of the Advisory Boards in connection with Florida diffi- 
culties, and western sheep marketing. Nation’s Business, 
November, 1926, p. 26-27. 

Urgent Need for Revision of Our Conception of Depreciation, 
by Henry E. Riggs. Developments since the Michigan system 
of valuation, and four problems at present. Aera, November, 
1926, p. 592-597. 
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New Timber Treating Plant Serves 
Southwestern Railroad 






Installation on Kansas City, Mexico & Orient affords an 
illustration of effective design as applied to a 
layout of limited capacity 


By Robert P. Woods 


President, Consumers Tie Service Company, Kansas City, Mo. 


TIMBER treating plant has recently been com- 
A pleted and placed in service at Altus, Okla., on 
the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient, which offers 
an illustration of the development of a small plant for 
the pressure treatment of ties and timbers. Altus is 
located about 260 miles south of Wichita, Kan., the 
northern terminal of the railroad, and 475 miles north 
of Alpine, Texas, the present southern terminal of its 
tracks in the United States. 
The site is south of any point on the railroad where 


but can be adapted for any pressure method of treatment 
or for the use of any preservative in common use. The 
treating cylinder is 6 ft. inside diameter by 74 ft. long, 
designed for a working pressure of 250 lb. per sq. in. 
with a factor of safety of 434 and tested to a hydro- 
static pressure of 375 lb. per sq. in. It contains three 
heating coils made of two-inch extra heavy steel pipe. 
The Rueping tank, mounted over the cylinder, is 7 ft. 
inside diameter by 40 ft. long. It was tested and made 
tight at a hydrostatic pressure of 190 lb. per sq. in. and 











A Seven-ton Gasoline Locomotive is Employed to Haul the Tram Cars 


ties are received from foreign lines and is at a division 
headquarters where the adjacent roundhouse, mechanical 
shop and switching facilities are available. The plant 
yard contains about 11 acres of high, level, well-drained 
land, with ample opportunity for expansion. City water 
supply, fire protection and electric energy are installed 
within the property. Steam for the operation of the 
plant is obtained through a pipe line from the engine 
terminal power plant of the railroad which is located 
about 450 ft. from the retort house. This steam is pur- 
chased from the railroad, the amount being determined 
by an indicating, recording and integrating meter with 
orifice plates for two-inch and four-inch steam lines. 


Plant Machinery and Equipment 


The arrangement of the plant and vard is shown on 
the map. At present the plant is provided with one 
retort or treating cylinder which is in the open except 
that the retort house, a galvanized iron building 22 ft. 
wide by 32 ft. long, is built directly over it, with the 
ends of the cylinder projecting through circular open- 
ings in the front and rear. 

The equipment is arranged for the Rueping process, 
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was designed for a working pressure of 125 lb. per 
sq. in. with a-factor of safety of four. It contains four 
coils of two-inch extra heavy steel pipes similar to 
those in the cylinder. The pressure measuring tank is 
7 ft. inside diameter and 12 ft. long, and is provided 
with two coils of two-inch heating pipes. Three air 
receivers are provided, each 3 ft. 6 in. inside diameter 
by 17 ft. long. 

Creosote oil is stored in three 21,000-gal. steel storage 
tanks 14 ft. 3 in. in diameter by 17 ft. 6 in. high, 
equipped with 2-in. heating coils for heating the oil, 
and 1-in. standard pipe air agitating coils. South of 
these storage tanks is a creosoted fir sump or tank 80 
ft. by 20 ft. by 4% ft. deep for reclaiming water and 
creosote oil. 

The suspension tank scale has a sustaining capacity 
of 25 tons with a weigh beam having a weighing 
capacity of 15 tons. The scale is fitted with a type 
registered beam, short pillar, shelf and hanger. 

Compressed air is supplied by a compressor having 
a piston displacement of 67 cu. ft. per min. against 350 
Ib. pressure. It is driven by a 20-kw., 3-phase, 60-cycle, 
220-volt motor. There is a vertical, double-acting dry 
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vacuum pump with a water-cooled cylinder and enclosed 
frame with an automatic constant level flood oiling sys- 
tem, driven by a 10-hp. motor. 

The general service pump is a four-inch, all-iron, 
motor-driven pump with a capacity of 450 gal. per min. 
against a 70-ft. discharge head. It is connected with a 
20-hp. a.c. motor with push button compensator, operat- 
ing at 1,200 r.p.m. Other equipment includes a surface 
condenser, 260 sq. ft. of surface and an ebony asbestos 
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stringers for the second layer which contains nine ties. 

The yard is served by three standard-gage tracks for 
the delivery of ties and the shipment of ties after treat- 
ment with provision for a fourth track in the future. 
It is also equipped with 30-in. gage tracks for tram cars 
and a three-foot gage locomotive, part of the trackage 
being laid with three rails for use by both standard- 
gage and narrow-gage equipment. There is about 1% 
miles of track in the plant property. All rails are of 
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recording instruments. A mercury column vacuum 
gage is mounted on a separate panel. Chemical ap- 
paratus for determining the moisture content of creosote 
oil has been set up in one end of the plant office which 
is a standard box car remodeled for the purpose. 


A Well-Planned Storage Yard 


The storage yard is divided into sections by 4-ft. 
alleys and 20-ft. lanes. An effective system of desig- 
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The Arrangement of the Plant and Yard Was Carefully Planned 


32 ft. wide and about 4 ft. above the ground or standard 
track level. It is made of 7-in. by 9-in. sound reject 
white oak switch ties. 

The plant is equipped with 38 tram cars having one- 
piece cast steel frames with six-inch cast iron wheels on 
Timken roller bearings. The locomotive weighs seven 
tons and is operated by a gasoline engine. It is provided 
with an extra coupler for handling standard-gage cars 
on the three-rail tracks. Gasoline for the locomotive is 
















nating each section by a letter and each of the 20 to 24 
rows of ties in each section by a number insures sys- 
tematic storage. Each row contains five piles of ties, ex- 
cept where the row is tapering, and each pile is 
numbered, the pile nearest the track being No. 1 and 
the farthest No. 5. The ties in each pile are stacked in 
alternate layers of one and nine, except the first or 
bottom layer which has two ties placed on creosoted 
ground sills and laid at right angles to the track as 














The Plant as Seen from the West, Showing How the Treating Cylinder Extends into the Retort House 


stored in an underground galvanized iron tank of about 
1,000-gal. capacity equipped with a hand-operated pump 
and a 10-gal. visible bowl. 


Seasoning of Ties Is Carefully Watched 


Considerable importance has been given to the storage 
of ties in the plant yard. Ties received at producing 
stations are loaded promptly and shipped to the treating 
plant where they are carefully piled for air seasoning. 
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Separations are maintained in storing ties for different 
species and degrees of dryness. With the favorable 
climatic conditions surrounding the plant it is believed 
that pine will season in about three months, gum in 
four months and red oak in eight months. However, 
only pine and gum have been treated as yet and they 





Part of the Control Equipment in the Retort House 


had been seasoning over four and five months re- 
spectively before being subjected to treatment. 

The treating cylinder is 74 ft. long and holds 9 tram 
cars during a charge. The average number of ties in 
each charge has been about 360, the grades varying 
from No. 1 to No. 5. In treating pine and gum four 
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charges have been inserted in one day. The capacity 
of the plant in ties of those woods could be a half 
million ties a year, but as that number is beyond any 
apparent demand and not intended in the design, a safe 
reasonable capacity is not less than one-third of a million 
cross ties annually. Upwards of 250,000 ties can be 
piled in the storage yard. 

The plant was planned, constructed and is being 
operated by the Consumers Tie Service Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., under the direct supervision of the writer, 
and B. W. O'Donnell, vice-president. Grant B. Ship- 
ley, Pittsburgh, Pa., was retained as consulting engineer 
in the design and construction of the plant. Decision to 
build it was made on January 18, 1926, and the treating 
of ties began on July 31. At present operations are 
confined primarily to the treatment of ties and other tim- 
ber for the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient but com- 
mercial work will be undertaken later. 


An Improved Deck 
for a Scale Pit 


HE use of a deck construction on its track scales 

i that is positively waterproof has enabled the 
Canadian Pacific to dispense with drainage out- 

lets for pits which have walls of sufficiently impervious 
construction to keep out ground waters as no water 
can enter through the roof or deck. A further ad- 
vantage derived from the improved deck construction 
has been found in the fact that the scale members are 
kept so thoroughly dry as to reduce maintenance costs 
and insure more accurate weighings. This deck con- 
struction, which originated on the Canadian Pacific and is 
standard on that road, is known as the Fairbanks weather- 
proof deck. The design has undergone a process of 
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Details of the Canadian Pacific Waterproof Track Scale Deck 








































development and has recently been subjected to several 
marked improvements which result in a simplification 
of the original plan. 

The so-called weather-proof deck consists of a self- 
supporting covering of mill construction, namely 2-in. 
hy 4-in. plank, or 2-in. by 5-in. or 2-in. by 6-in. for 
longer spans, laid edgewise and nailed sidewise to form 
a solid laminated floor spanning crosswise between the 
sides of the pit. The wall plates are of the same ma- 
terial so the entire bill of timber for the construction 
consists of but one item. The deck is made wide 
enough so that it covers the full width of the side 
walls as well as the pit. If the track grade does not 
provide a run-off slope for the deck it can be given a 




















Hinged Covers for Rail Stands Keep Out the Rain but 
Allow Ready Inspection 


side slope by raising one side of the deck one or two 
inches above the other. The deck is weather-proofed 
by covering it with the four-ply tar or asphalt and 
gravel roofing with a gravel walking surface on top. 

The primary feature of this design of deck is that it 
is entirely independent of the rails and their supports 
or the scale structure enclosed within the pit. Another 
feature is that the deck is singularly free of obstruc- 
tions that would interfere with a quick run-off of any 
water falling on the deck. This has been accomplished 
by supporting both the live and the dead rails entirely 
clear of the deck by means of rail stands or pedestals 
by means of which the weight of the rails and the loads 
carried on them is transmitted through the deck to the 
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supporting structure below. Holes are provided in the 
deck at the location of these rail stands, these holes 
being cut large enough to insure adequate clearance 
around the stands as well as to permit their removal 
or replacement whenever necessary. 

One of the ingenious features of the design lies in 
the manner in which these openings or holes in the 
deck are effectively protected against the weather. 
Previous to the application of the roofing these open- 
ings are flashed with 18-gage galvanized iron project- 
ing to a height of 4 in. above the top of the deck and 
when the roofing is applied it is brought up well around 
the flashing. After the roofing is in place the flashed 
openings for the rail stands are protected by metal 
hoods secured to the rails or the rail stands, these hoods 
being of such dimensions as to come down well over 
the flashing but hanging well clear of it so as to avoid 
the possibility of any contact between any part of the 
deck structure and any portion of the rail structure 
or rail support structure. 

The hoods for the dead rails are circular and com- 
prise a band of sheet metal attached to the top of the 
rail stand. A quarter turn permits this hood to be 
released so that it may be dropped down. The hoods 
for the live rail stand are rectangular boxes fastened 
to the base of the rail by clip bolts and provided with 
two hinged covers that may be swung back whenever 
it is desired to inspect the stands or the construction 
below. One of the photographs shows these live rail 
stand covers and shows one of them opened for in- 
spection. 

Among the advantages pointed out for this form of 
construction may be mentioned the following: The 
deck is entirely independent of the rails or their sup- 
ports and therefore is not subjected to distortion or de- 
flection under load. The deck imposes a minimum of 
obstruction to the flow of water. Necessary openings 
in the floor of the deck are provided with a simple de- 
sign of flashing that is readily kept in good order. 
These openings are of such design as to protect the 
pits from the weather, yet provide an effective means 
of ventilation. 

It is said that this type of construction has proved so 
water-tight as to effectively exclude all water falling 
on the deck in the form of rain, sleet, and drippings 
from cars. In fact, it is said that if the wall and floors 
of the pit are made water-proof it is unnecessary to 
provide any drain pipes leading from the pit. This is 
a matter of considerable advantage owing to the diffi- 
culty often encountered in finding a suitable out-fall for 
a drain line from a pit having its bottom 10 ft. or more 
below rail level. This design of scale deck was de- 
veloped by J. W. Orrock, engineer of bridges, Canadian 
Pacific, Montreal, Que. 
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Fifty-ton Composite Gondola Car Built by the Western Steel Car & Foundry Company 
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Motor vehicle regulation leading topic 


Public Utility Commissioners Meet 
at Asheville 





Addresses by two 


Interstate Commerce Commissioners 


HE National Association of Railroad and Public 
Utility Commissioners held its 38th annual Con- 
vention at the Battery Park Hotel, Asheville, 

N. C., November 9 to 12. The president of the associa- 
tion, A. G. Patterson, head of the Alabama Public Serv- 
ice Commission presided. Over 200 members and guests 
were in attendance at the opening session representing 
29 states. Addresses were made by two members of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, namely Chairman 
Joseph B. Eastman, who spoke on the “Public Service,” 
and John J. Esch, who gave an extended historical 
review of the “Breadth of the Commerce Clause.” <A 
third I. C. C. member, Ernest I. Lewis, was chairman of 
the Committee on Public Relations but he was not pres- 
ent to read his report in person. 

The convention discussed a wide variety of topics. 
There was a round-table discussion on water-power, an 
address on regulation in Canada and addresses by various 
representatives of the public utility field. The most im- 
portant topic discussed, however, was that of motor 
vehicle regulation. C. C. McChord, former Interstate 
Commerce Commissioner, gave an address entitled 
“Motor Vehicle Regulation as Viewed by the Regulated.” 
The committee on statistics and accounts of public utility 
companies, Walter J. Fitzpatrick, New York, Chairman, 
offered for consideration an elaborate classification of 
accounts for use by his operating companies. 

The report of Commissioner Lewis’ Committee was 
made the subject of a round-table discussion. The report 
gave the results of a survey into education in public 
regulatory problems. It expressed the opinion that there 
was a lack of text books and educational effort to that 
end and said both “books and teachers are in need of re- 
vision.” 

There was an elaborate entertainment program in con- 
nection with the meeting. 

Those features of President Patterson’s address deal- 
ing with railroads referred to rate revisions and motor 
vehicles. On these points he spoke as follows: 


_ President’s Address 


Considerable activity has been noticeable during the 
past year in the work of reorganizing the freight-rate 
structure of the country. Rapid horizontal increases in 
rates following the outbreak of the world war necessarily 
augmented the maladjustments in the rate structure, and 
industry has naturally felt their effect. The regulatory 
authorities have been quick to perceive the necessity of 
a fundamental overhauling of the general rate structure, 
and this work has been in progress now for more than 
four years. 


Rate-making is a difficult and complex task. If we 
are not careful we are liable to let the complexities of 
detail obscure the fundamental principles involved. A 
rate structure performs a dual function. Primarily, it is 
designed to compensate the carriers for the transporta- 
tion services which they perform. Secondarily, however, 
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it must promote the development of the country, else it 
cannot satisfactorily perform its primary function. 

It is important that we delve into the fundamentals of 
rate-making and apply the correct principles to the rates 
for the future. Every readjustment of rates creates some 
disturbances in business, and we should go about our 
difficult task with a clear understanding of the economic 
principles involved. 

One of the biggest things in this work of reorganizing 
our rate structure is the proper distribution of the total 
transportation burden. Congress has resolved the con- 
stitutional right of the carriers to earn a compensatory 
return into definite and concrete terms by declaring that 
they are entitled to earn, under present conditions, a net 
revenue of 534 per cent upon the fair value of their prop- 
erties devoted to transportation services. The big task, 
therefore, that confronts the regulatory authorities is the 
distribution of the total burden necessary to produce this 
net aggregate revenue among the different classes and 
descriptions of traffic in such manner as will best serve 
the interests of commerce and industry and assure the 
continued development of the country. It is impossible 
to make a system of rates on any important commodity 
without affecting the basis of distributing the transporta- 
tion burden. I think it would be well for us to look 
carefully into the fundamental problem of distributing 
the burden necessary to support an efficient transporta- 
tion system, because if we solve that problem correctly 
the task of making the rates will be rendered more simple 
and easy. 

Fortunately we are not left to drift entirely on an un- 
charted sea in this respect. The law gives the regulatory 
authorities a rather wide range for the exercise of judg- 
ment in making rates and in shaping the rate structure, 
and we have sufficient latitude for the application of 
sound principles of economics. We were at first some- 
what baffled at the Hoch-Smith Resolution, but I think 
if we will analyze it carefully it will be found to empha- 
size the fundamental principle that while the carriers 
are being adequately compensated in the aggregate for 
their services the rate burden should be distributed in 
accordance with sound economics. That is the very thing 
we should strive to do. 

Without getting too far into detail, I think I may safely 
point out that the general trend of the rate structure of 
the future ought to be in line with the principle that the 
rate burden should rest as lightly as possible, within legal 
limits, upon the basic commodities essential to the agri- 
cultural, commercial and industrial activities of the coun- 
try and, if necessary to produce the desired aggregate 
revenue, more heavily upon the higher-grade traffic. 
Such a rate structure as that, in my opinion, would be in 
harmony with recognized principles of economics and 
would permit of the greatest possible development of 
commerce. 


Congress Should Re-define Limits of Federal Power 


There is another phase of rate-making that is of con- 
siderable importance to the state commissions, and that 
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is the exercise of federal power over intrastate rates. I 
believe the state commissions are performing an im- 
portant public function in the regulation of common 
carriers. I have not observed any necessity or justify- 
ing reason for the nullification of their authority by 
federal power. We are committed to a dual form of 
government in this country and it seems to me that we 
should endeavor to solve all jurisdictional problems of 
this character in harmony with out established principles 
of government. It seems to me that that can be done if 
we go about it in the right way. I would not be frank, 
however, if I did not say that, according to my observa- 
tion, the trend of federal action since the passage of the 
Transportation Act of 1920 is resulting in an unnecessary 
infringement upon the legitimate rights of the states. 
Even if the power does exist in the present law to over- 
ride state authority, I see no reason why that power 
should be exercised in any but exceptional cases to its 
uttermost limits. I think it is going too far, and I think 
I may go further and say that, in my judgment, Con- 
gress safely could and should undertake to re-define the 
limits of federal power in this respect. If the present 
trend goes on we will run a serious risk of “freezing” 
our rate structure to such an extent that it cannot re- 
spond as readily as it should to the necessities of com- 
merce. 

[ cannot persuade myself to believe that Con- 
gress intended that federal power should encroach as 
far as it has upon the rights of the states to regulate 
their own internal affairs. 


Motor Vehicle Regulation 


The growth and development of motor vehicle traffic, 
both passenger and freight, goes rapidly forward while 
regulation, at least from a national standpoint, is still 
inchoate and undefined. Many of the states, realizing 
their responsibility and mindful that “a stitch in time 
saves nine,” have provided regulation for intrastate mo- 
tor vehicle operations. Through the co-operative meth- 
ods of this association, a considerable degree of uniform- 
ity in such regulation has been observed. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has recently conducted hearings 
in a number of states for the purpose of assembling data 
and information upon which it will make a report and 
recommendations to Congress regarding regulation of 
this important and growing transportation business. Out 
of all the investigations and experience regarding motor 
vehicle regulation, it is becoming more and more appar- 
ent that existing local authorities should be employed as 
the agencies by which this regulation should be made 
effective. The peculiar nature of motor vehicle carriers, 
the fact that they must travel over highways provided 
largely by the states and counties and not over their own 
roadways, the fact that there will probably never be the 
same economic reasons for the ownership of such carriers 
or the operation thereof, to be consolidated or vested in 
one person, firm or corporation, operating across many 
states, and the manifest necessity for closer supervision 
than rail carriers require in order to protect the lives of 
the public and of passengers of such vehicles; these 
characteristics indicate not only that the states can best 
perform the task of regulating this traffic, but that effec- 
tive regulation in this field is wellnight impossible of 
performance by a single national body. The splendid 
work which has been accomplished by the committee of 
this association in preparing and presenting to Congress 
a bill providing practical regulation for motor vehicle 
traffic interstate furnishes further evidence of the great 
value of this organization to the public, and the bill so 
provided should and we trust will receive favorable ac- 
tion of the Congress. Until Congress does act, the 
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States, of course, must confine their regulation wholly to 
intrastate operations. 

That state is an exception wherein the public welfare 
does not already demand that regulation be provided for 
intrastate traffic of this sort. 

State utility and,railroad commissions and their staffs, 
as a rule, constitute the best-equipped group of men in 
the state to formulate the basis and plan of regulation 
to be adopted by the legislature. Such commissions can 
and we think should perform the service of submitting 
plans of such regulation to the legislative bodies. In de- 
vising such legislation, the rights and interests of exist- 
ing carriers by rail, or by boat, should of course not be 
ignored. But we think the position is sound that if, with 
improved systems of highways, the motor bus and the 
motor truck can furnish to the people a more convenient, 
efficient and economical method of transportation, the 
people should not be denied the benefits thereof because 
the granting of franchises and certificates to such motor 
vehicle carriers to carry on business will necessarily re- 
sult in some loss to the rail carriers or boat lines. If 
such motor vehicle transportation can be carried on for 
the people at a lower cost than rail transportation and the 
difference in cost is sufficient to warrant consideration, 
then we think that alone might justify the granting of a 
certificate to a motor vehicle carrier, even if the rail 
carrier traversing the territory was already in a position 
to carry all the persons and goods offered to it, but for 
the rendition of such service demanded a substantially 
higher reward. If we say that motor vehicle transpor- 
tation should be denied because the rail carrier in the 
territory can carry all the persons and goods offered and 
hence should not be injured by such competition, when 
such motor transportation will be more convenient, more 
satisfactory and more economical, by the same token we 
should forbid the sale of electric lights because to permit 
it will injure the manufacturers of candles and oil lamps. 


People Entitled to Benefits 


The people are entitled to the benefits that will accrue 
from improved highways and the development of the 
motor vehicle just the same as they are entitled to the 
benefits accruing out of the advancement of science in 
any other field. If the railroads are confronted with a 
new problem in the form of this motor vehicle competi- 
tion, then it is their task to solve the problem so far as it 
affects them, not to ask the people to solve it by prohibit- 
ing or strangling the motor vehicle business, if that is 
found to be an improvement upon previously existing 
transportation agencies, but solve it by improving their 
own methods of transportation so as to minimize as far 
as possible the advantages existing in favor of motor 
vehicle transportation. 

The man is foolish who holds the view that regulation 
should ever be exercised in such way as to deprive the 
people oj any better, more convenient or more economical 
method of carrying on their affairs. 


The Public Service 
By Joseph B. Eastman 


Chairman Interstate Commerce Commission 


My dozen years’ experience in the public service, five 
years in the service of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts and seven years in the service of the United States 
has convinced me, beyond a peradventure of a doubt, 
that this is a form of satisfaction which is far more prev- 
alent among public employees of both high and low de- 
gree than is commonly imagined, and that it constitutes 
an impelling motive to effective work which is capable 
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of great development if rightly fostered and encouraged. 

The phase of public service which I shall chiefly dis- 
cuss at this time is the financial phase. The law which 
creates a public body for the performance of a certain 
task may be comprehensive, complete and plenary and a 
thing to which party platforms may point with pride, 
and yet be no better than the paper or parchment upon 
which it is engrossed if the funds are not supplied which 
are essential to its effective operation. It will also be 
generaliy conceded, I think, that the problem of deter- 
mining what funds are reasonably necessary for public 
activities and of obtaining such funds from a tax- 
annoyed electorate is a problem of most serious diffi- 
culty. 


Cost of Commission Regulation 


It occurred to me to find out, if I could, the total cost 
of the public regulation, in this country, of railroads and 
public utilities. The current appropriation of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is $6,153,157. Returns 
which | have received from all of the state regulatory 
commissions in the continental United States, with the 
exception of two, for the latest available year indicate 
aggregate expenditures of about $5,500,000. This does 
net include the New York Transit Commission, whose 
particular job it is to construct subways. It is clear that 
the total cost to the government of regulation, state and 
federal, is not in excess of $12,000,000 per year. By way 
of contrast the aggregate gross receipts of some of the 
companies regulated, namely, the street railroads, elec- 
tric railways, express companies, telegraph and cable 
companies, telephone companies, electric light and power 
companies and manufactured gas companies, in 1925 
were $10,455,547,000. The total cost of regulation is, 
therefore, less than 0.12 per cent of the gross receipts 
of the more important companies regulated. Applying 
the test of relativity by another illustration, the total cost 
of regulation is less than 10 per cent of the total na- 
tional expenditure in 1923 for perfumery, cosmetics and 
toilet preparations. Applying yet another test, it is less 
than six times as great as the amount spent in a single 
night, not long since, to view the Dempsey-Tunney fight. 

A United States Senator recently said that if he were 
dictator he would abolish the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, apparently on the ground that it is a worse 
than useless branch of the public service. Of course I 
do not believe this. But it is a fair question. I am not 
the one to answer it, nor any other member of the com- 
mission, in my opinion, although it would not be diffi- 
cult to make out a good case for the defense. But the 
answer should come from the public served. Let those 
who have knowledge of its work and are affected by it 
tell whether the commission is of substantial and im- 
portant public advantage. One way to test the matter, 
if no better can be found, is to introduce a bill provid- 
ing for its abolition. It is not, as I see it, an undesir- 
able thing to survey the various branches of the public 
service from this point of view. On the contrary, if 
such a survey is carried on in sincerity and with good 
judgment, it is highly desirable. 


Salaries 


Expenditures may well be measured and governed, 
to some extent, by results. In certain cases true econ- 
omy may point to an increase rather than a curtailment 
of expenditure. This is not an anomalous suggestion. A 
good business man may expand rather than reduce his 
outgo for the purpose of bettering his income, and the 
government is no exception to the rule which underlies 
such-practice if it wishes to reap full value from its ex- 
penditures. 
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There is the matter of salaries. Let me say, at the 
outset, that the salary paid to the members of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is not of great practical im- 
portance, owing to the degree of prestige and honor at- 
tached to the position. I am not complaining of my 
own salary. But the salaries of the members of our 
staff and the salaries of state commissioners and their 
staffs are of much practical importance, particularly in 
view of the present scope of public regulation. In deal- 
ing with rate cases, a commission ordinarily has oppor- 
tunity to judge between the evidence of opposing par- 
ties, each well equipped with counsel and experts. In 
dealing with such matters, however, as valuation, the is- 
suance of securities, accounting, and the like, a commis- 
sion is fortunate if it has the benefit of the presentation 
of two opposing points of view. It is frequently con- 
fronted with an ex parte presentation by the carrier or 
utility alone. This is not because these questions have 
only one side, but because the general public may not be 
organized to defend its interests, particularly in matters 
of much technical difficulty. In such a situation a com- 
mission is more than a judicial body; it must, and the 
law contemplates that it shall, through its own staff, act 
as counsel for the public interest, and often in opposi- 
tion to the best brains that money can employ. The need 
for equally good brains on the side of the public interest 
is manifest, 

I will grant you that the government cannot expect to 
pay the same scale of salaries as are paid in private en- 
terprise. Leaving out of consideration the possibility 
that such outside salaries may, at times, be excessive, | 
believe it to be true that men, in the higher grades of 
work at least, will serve their government for less com- 
pensation than they will serve private profit. In this re- 
spect, perhaps, they fall into a category similar to that 
of clergymen, physicians and teachers. But it is a mis- 
take to make the sacrifice too great. It discourages good 
service. As a country grows in size, the business of gov- 
ernment continually grows in complexity and difficulty. 
All the time it is becoming more and more of vital im- 
portance that the public service of this country should 
be in the hands of men of training and capacity, and 
that it should offer a career which young men can enter 
without too great hazard from the fortunes of political 
warfare, and with a reasonable hope of promotion to po- 
sitions offering remuneration not too inconsistent with 
prevailing standards in the outside world. Nor is there 
the shadow of doubt but that this country is rich enough 
and prosperous enough to pay such remuneration. The 
real question is, whether it can afford not to do so. Ade- 
quate compensation of public officials will, I believe, pay 
returns as a matter of cold cash. 

I have endeavored to find out what salaries are paid 
to state railroad and public utility commissioners at the 
present time. With returns from all but two commis- 
sions, I find that the range is from $1,600 to $15,000 per 
year, and that the average for all commissioners is about 
$5,174 per year. There is no reason why I should con- 
ceal my opinion, whatever it may be worth, that the 
average of $5,174, or thereabouts, which you now re- 
ceive is below the level of adequate compensation. Nor 
do I hesitate to say that there is no state in the country 
which needs a regulatory commission which cannot af- 
ford to pay adequate salaries to the members of that 
commission. There is always open, if need be, the feasi- 
ble and, so far as I can see, proper course of assessing 
the cost of regulation in the form of a special tax upor 
the companies regulated. The burden upon them of such 
a tax would be too small, almost, to be capable of weight 

A further and more important way to promote econ- 
omy and efficiency is to do everything possible to stimu- 
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late and improve the morale in the public service. A dis- 
couraged, discontented force will not do good work. 
Public employees get little recognition and praise; they 
are more accustomed to kicks. In a magazine article 
which I read not long ago they were politely and patri- 
otically referred to as “feeders at the public trough.” As 
a matter of fact, the percentage of hogs in the public 
service is low, for the best hog opportunities lie else- 
where. [But there is a tradition that the public employee 
is a clock-watching loafer with an appetite for red tape, 
a tradition which has a vogue equal only to that of the 
mother-in-law joke, and which those in authority seldom 
take the trouble to explode. I propose to do some ex- 
ploding right now. I may have been fortunate, but, so 
far as my experience and observation go in both state 
and federal service, that tradition has no basis in fact. 
Confining myself to diplomatic language, I might even 
go so far as to term it a disreputable lie. 

Any deficiencies that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission may have cannot justly be laid at the door of its 
employees, so far as hard, faithful, earnest work is con- 
cerned. | believe that to be true of the public service in 
general. I have never known our employees to fail to 
respond cheerfully to a call for over-time work, although 
they receive no pay for such work. Frequently they work 
over-time of their own volition. In 1924 a test record 
of such work during a three-months’ period showed that 
it was equivalent to the services of 80 additional men. 
On more than one occasion we have had to restrain the 
zeal of some of the key members of our staff with a 
view to health protection. Yet I know that these same 
“feeders at the public trough’ have had opportunities 
to leave the service for better paid positions on the out- 
side. This year our accountants decided, without the 
slightest suggestion from any member of the commis- 
sion, to limit their annual leave to’21 days in place of 
the 30 days permitted by law, in order that they might 
catch up with their work. I very much hope that some 
day a commissioner may be recruited from our staff; 
there is plenty of excellent material. It has been a con- 
stant source of wonder to me, since I have been in the 
public service, that the morale is, in general, so good, 
when so little effort has been made to improve that mo- 
rale and when the common attitude towards public em- 
ployees is what it is. It is a field which most certainly 
can be cultivated with great advantage to the traveling 
public. 

The Public Should Be Told 


Finally, it seems to me that every effort ought to be 
made to acquaint taxpayers—and, in the final analysis, 
all the people are taxpayers—with the value of the pub- 
lic services which are made possible by the tax receipts. 
Most taxpayers, including many who ought to be better 
informed, have a wholly inadequate idea of what they 
are getting for their money. 

If an advertising agency of the calibre of that which 
serves the Bell telephone system were given the job of 
exploiting the accomplishments of the scientists and en- 
gineers of the federal government in the fields of agricul- 
tural research, irrigation, forestry, standards, the geologi- 
cal survey, and the like, I believe that agency would be 
bewildered by the multitude and magnitude of its oppor- 
tunities. One of my first jobs on the commission was 
the conduct of a country-wide inquiry known as the per- 
ishable freight investigation. In connection with that in- 
vestigation it was a pleasure to discover that, for the re- 
markable improvement in the design and construction of 
refrigerator cars, which was then under way and has 
since been accomplished in large part, the initiative, en- 
terprise and scientific experimentation of the Bureau of 
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Markets of the Department of Agriculture were chiefly 
and almost solely responsible, 

And, if advertising pays, why should it be neglected 
by the government? Of course I do not mean billboard 
advertising or newspaper displays, but properly dignified 
measures for acquainting the taxpaying public with its 
quid pro quo. The tendency, I fear, is to deprecate and 
depreciate the public service rather than to make it an 
object of patriotic pride. I hope to see the day when 
state and federal administrations will more generally 
take credit, not for the mere curtailment of expendi- 
tures, but for the fact that they are giving an honest 
dollar’s service for every 100 cents expended. I hope 
to see them boast, in other words, so far as taxes are 
concerned, of positive rather than negative gains. 


Co-operation Between I.C.C. and State Commissions 


Not long ago I was called upon to reply to a letter 
which sought my views upon the desirability of establish- 
ing regional federal commissions. The theory was 
suggested in that letter that, in view of the continually 
increasing work which the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is called upon to handle and the danger of over- 
centralizing such work in Washington, it might be well 
to delegate some of the duties to subordinate regional 
bodies. In my reply I expressed the view that the solu- 
tion of the problem would not be found in regional 
commissions, but rather in the development of co- 
operation between the state and federal commissions 
and in the proper financing and organization of the 
latter, and, I might have said, of both. 

[ very much hope that the notion will not spread that, 
because the Interstate Commerce Commission has been 
given power over intrastate rates under certain circum- 
stances and over such matters as security issues and the 
construction and abandonment of railroad lines, the 
state commissions have ceased to be of use or impor- 
tance so far as the regulation of railroads is concerned. 
The contrary is the fact. The very statute that con- 
ferred these new powers upon us authorized co-opera- 
tion with the state commissions. We need your help in 
deciding these questions. Your knowledge of local con- 
ditions will temper any possible tendency upon our part 
towards the methods of bureaucracy, and, above every- 
thing else, we need disinterested advice from men whose 
duty it is, like our own, to approach these questions 
from the standpoint of the public good and nothing else. 

In my judgment, the policy of co-operation which we 
agreed upon a little more than four years ago has been 
working well, but it can be made to work better. The 
machinery is new, and it still creaks a little in the joints. 
There have been occasions, I know, when we have been 
at fault, and it may be that there have been others when 
you have been at fault. Let me tell you frankly what 
I think the dangers are upon both sides. Upon our part 
the danger is that, in the pressure of work and the con- 
sideration of almost innumerable cases, we shall become 
a little arbitrary and perhaps disinclined to consider and 
give weight to a point of view differing from our own, 
and we may, on occasion, overlook the opportunity for 
co-operation. Upon your part the danger is that, in 
giving advice, you will be influenced by the fact that the 
ultimate responsibility is ours and become expedient 
partisans rather than disinterested judges. These are 
very real dangers, but I think they can be avoided if 
we are open and frank with each other. Whenever you 
think we are in need of criticism, I hope you will give 
it without thought of our feelings, and, if you don’t 
object, we shall undertake to do the same. I have the 
utmost confidence in the possibilities and the merits of 
the co-operative plan. 
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One of the Two Mikado Type Locomotives Built by the Canadian National 





Canadian National Builds Two 
Mikado Locomotives 


To be used in freight service in Atlantic Region— 
Maximum tractive force with booster, 63,770 1b. 


during the months of August and September, weight. It is also fitted with a sludge arrangement which 

1926, by the Canadian National at its Pt. St. consists of a 1%-in. pipe from the delivery pipe of the 
Charles (Quebec) shops. With the exception of the inspirator to the ashpan, having a valve operated from 
addition of feedwater heaters, boosters, and larger ten- the cab. 
ders, these locomotives are similar in design to a class of Steam distribution is provided by a Baker valve motion 
Mikado locomotives already in service. The new loco-_ controlled by a Franklin precision power reverse gear. 
motives, which were placed in freight service in the The diameter of the piston valve is 14-in. King metallic 
Atlantic Region, have 63-in. driving wheels, 30-in. by packing is used on both the piston and valve rods. 
27-in. cylinders and a boiler pressure of 180 Ib. They The cab turret is placed outside of the cab sufficiently 
develop a maximum tractive force, without the booster distant from the front to permit easy packing of the 
of 53,100 Ib. and 63,770 lb. with the booster. The total operating valves. 
weight of these locomotives is 311,740 Ib., of which 
226,090 Ib. is on the driving wheels. They have an 


’ YWWO Mikado type locomotives were completed with hinges located so that they will close by their own 


The Cylinders and Running Gear 





overall height from the rail of 15 ft. 3 in., the maximum The cylinders are of the Canadian National standard 
width being 10 ft. 10 in. being fitted with the company’s standard by-pass valve 

: . : and three standard cylinder cocks to each cylinder. A 
Boilers Are Equipped with cock is located at each end of the cylinder barrel and the 


Syphons and Feedwater Heaters third is placed at the center of the barrel connected with 
The boilers of these locomotives are of the extended a drain pipe from the bottom of the steam chest. All 
wagon top type and are equipped with Nicholson thermic six cylinder cocks are operated in unison by one lever 
syphons, Elesco Type K-31 feedwater heaters and Type in the cab. The exhaust passage is drained by means of 
A superheaters with through bolt headers and forged four 1-in. pipes, one in each cavity, leading into a 1/-in. 
return bends. Feedwater is pumped into the boiler with pipe which is provided with a 1%-in. valve placed in 
a constant flow pump on the left side, and by a Hancock front of the cylinder. The cylinders are lubricated with 
Type H.N.L. inspirator with 5,000-gal. tubes on the a Nathan four-feed mechanical lubricator. 
right side. Franklin adjustable wedges are applied to all the 
The locomotives are equipped with the latest design driving boxes, and the main and back driving boxes are 
of Duplex stokers. The grates are the Canadian National fitted with Franklin spreaders. 


standard with a dump grate at the rear on the right-hand The main rods have solid ends and are equipped with 
side and are operated by a Franklin power grate shaker, floating bushings. 

r ccepti i ‘ thich i rated . 
with the exception of the dump grate which is operat Other Equipment 


manually. Owing to the limited space under the firebox, ; 
caused by the application of the booster, the ashpan is Franklin spring type radial buffer and Unit safety bars 
equipped with a hopper of special design and double doors are used between the engine and tender, the piping be- 
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tween the engine and tender being fitted with Barco joints. 
The cab is of the company’s standard short vestibule type 
which is of steel construction, wood lined and insulated 
with asbestos. It is securely fastened to the boiler and 
running boards, and provision is made for expansion 
where it is secured to the cab brackets. A Detroit three- 
feed hydrostatic lubricator located in the cab, supplies 
lubrication for the air pump, feedwater heater pump and 
stoker, the booster being lubricated by a Nathan No. 6-1 
sullseye lubricator. 

The smokestack is of the three-piece type, the center 
piece forming the base which is fitted to the smokebox. 
The stack proper extends down into the base and butts 
against the stack extension, which fits over the barrel 
netting. The netting is designed for ease in getting at 
the superheater units. The locomotives are equipped 
with three World safety valves, one muffled and two 
plain. The headlight equipment consists of a Pyle 
National Type K-2 turbo generator and Keystone copper 


cage fitted with 14-in. Golden Glow reflectors and 
C. M. S. focusing device. 
The Tender 


The tank is of the waterleg type designed for the ap- 
plication of the Duplex stoker. It has a water capacity of 
9.970 gal., and a coal capacity of 15 tons. The tender 
frame is of cast steel supplied by the Commonwealth 
Steel Company. The trucks are of the four-wheel 
pedestal type equipped with 341%4-in. wheels with a semi- 
steel center, 28 in. in diameter, mounted on axles with 
6-in. by 11-in. journals. 


PROPORTIONS 


Taste or DimeENSIONS, WEIGHTS AND 
Ec ceccendsdneerhnees vet eseandd eneeekees ...-Canadian National 
DE vi cccocteeunwes ..Canadian National 
Type of locomotive.......... ee os eccccec es cere 
Service PEELE OP OPE EET TOP EEE OTT TTT re Freight 
Cylinder, diameter and stroke.............-- 27 in. by 30 in 
WE SE. GOOD, 4. cnc cedevecscccivercssivesseccoevensecstne teens Baker 
Valwes, piston type, SiO... ccc ccccccccccccccccscececcscseces 14 in 
Maximum travel jeecenetnaeddbhneatenhedcseaeeu arenas 6% in 
CGR TD cc cccecccceccccccccncescccccccvescesnsecescsones 1 in 
Ce Oe OD MEG 6 carts cccevesans ccccsieeseceesesierseeneds ly pa 


Exheust clearance 


Weights in working order: 
. .226,090 Ib. 


 . .. . PPP rrrrrTrTrrTPTerTrTTerTTILrrrrriiarary st 
On front truck......... ere iS 
es Ne WE, 5 oon 0600 05000s ed aces sanensexeseeneds .. 59,450 Ib. 
EE CN, dk teedekdetetetenwadtaeewess . .311,740 Ib. 
ee SPT OT TTT TT TT er rere re 191,200 Ib. 


eeboses . 502,940 Ib. 


Total engine and tender.. 
Wheel bases: 


OOP OPCT CECT TCT TT CO ee 16 ft. 6 in. 
is i ie aed Dae e AONE EEEN e ee ee 35 ft. 9 in. 
Tete GMD OE WEEE ccc ccc cccccvccescccesassccasases 68 ft. 2 in. 
Wheels, diameter outside tires: 
nn eg eeceheheths boots HREACRNEKORNEE Th RCeREO eee 63 in. 
Front truck ......... - ceebwes Resende ¥aweeeete nh eee 36 in. 
Trailing truck...... - ae ebeees she evnntedsbedn . -43 in. 
Boiler: 
Te a crake sanusadenes Extended wagon top 
PPO TTTTT TT TTI TTT Tr Tr ee »++180 Ib. 
Wramk, BiG. ccccsecces PST TT CTT CT TT TT Bituminous coal 
Drieenoter, Bret rid, GUtOlEe. oo. cccccccvccccccccccccececscecee 74 in, 
Diameter, largest ring, outside (a eectene de eearedl 83 in. 
Firebox, leneth and width .108% in. by 75% in. 
Tubes, number and diameter ‘ : secceceeeesdid-2 iM. 
Flues. number and diameter weeeee 32-5 in. 
Leneth over tube sheets. . satnen ot re Ff | 
Grate area re FT Se 


Heating surfaces 


Firebox, arch tubes and syphon ..295.4 sq. ft. 

Tubes and flues... ..3,117 sq. ft. 

Total evaporative... 3,412.4 sq. ft. 
Tender 

Water capacity ..9,970 gal. 

Fusel capacity... ccc cccscccccccccccsccces ...15 tons 
General data, estimated 

Rated tractive force, 85 per cent, without booster See *§ 8 

Rated tractive force, with booster “e 63,770 Ib 

Cylinder herespewer (Come). .ccccccscccescccescccvccsesessce 2,362 


Maximum curve ..18 degrees 


Weight 


proportions: 


Weight on drivers total weight engine, per cent. 72.7 

Weight on drivers CNS Wa ccecccccoccecesdececncess 4.26 

Total weight engine cylinder horsepower. .........eeecceceees 131.6 
Boiler proportions: 

Cvlinder hp. BIGRS GTEBe cc cccceccciceccvecevsesesccessess 41.8 

Firebox heat. surface BONED BORecccccccdeccapeveceeseosas 5.23 

Firebox heat. surface, per cent of evap. heat. surface.......... 9.48 
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Santa Fe Collects Oil Paintings 


VER 500 oil paintings produced by prominent 

artists throughout the United States have been 

collected by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
during the past 20 years. The paintings, which are 
landscapes or object scenes along the routes of the Santa 
l‘e, are valued at several hundred thousand dollars and 
are on display at city or division offices over the entire 
system. The purpose in acquiring these oil paintings 
is to better familiarize the public with the nature of the 
country through which the Santa Fe passes, to beautify 
the offices and to encourage art. 

Well-known artists, some of whom are members of 
the National Academy of Fine Arts, have painted pic- 
tures for the Santa Fe. Among the pictures acquired 
are some by Gardner Symons, New York; E. Danger- 
field, New York; Lon Megargee, Los Angeles, Cal.; 











“The Sun Worshipers” 


E. I. Couse, Couse, New Mex.; Dwight Parshall, New 
York; W. R. Leigh, New York; W. E. Rollins, Santa Fe, 
New Mex.; and Walter Ufer, Santa Fe. 

The sizes of the pictures vary from 9 in. by 10 in. to 
75 in. by 98 in., and the values vary from approximately 
$100 to $5,000. The largest collection in any one office is 
on the main floor of the Santa Fe building, at Santa Fe, 
New Mex., where 11 paintings worth $8,000 are on dis- 
play. At several other points the collections are large, 
there being 10 pictures at Kansas City, Mo., 10 at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 9 at Dallas, Tex., 8 at New York, 7 at 
Denver, Colo., and 6 at Tulsa, Okla. 

The accompanying illustration is a photograph of the 
oil painting entitled ““The Sun Worshippers,” painted by 
IX. Irving Couse of the National Academy of Fine Arts. 
It will be displayed in the new office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
and is illustrative of the romance of the Mexican Rockies. 


Tue Missouri Pactric has inaugurated daily fast freight train 
between St. Louis, Mo., and Wichita, Kan., to be known as the 
“Wichalouis.” It leaves St. Louis at 7:45 p. m. and arrives in 
Wichita at 5:30 a. m. the second day. Returning, it leaves 
Wichita at 7:30 p. m. and arrives in St. Louis the second morn- 
ing at 5:30. 





















The California Grape Car Plan 


Car shortage prevented, congestion reduced, and marketing 


conditions improved 


HERE has just been brought to a successful con- 
clusion an interesting experiment in co-operation 

j between railroads and shippers for the purpose 
ot co-ordinating the transportation needs of the shippers 
of a perishable agricultural commodity with the capacity 
of the carriers and the conditions of the market for the 
mutual benefit of all concerned. 

This is known as the California Grape Car Plan, 
formulated by the Pacific Coast Transportation Advis- 
ory Board and the Car Service Division of the American 
Railway Association to facilitate the handling of Cali- 
fornia grape shipments, which in past years, under un- 
organized handling, have caused car shortage in the 
shipping districts at times of peak shipments, congestion 
both of railroad terminals and of markets in the East, 
misuse of refrigerator equipment, and depression of 
prices and the returns to the growers because of the ship- 
ment of a greater volume within a short period than the 
markets could readily absorb. 

Although the loading of perishable products in Cali- 
fornia from January 1 to October 22 this year has ex- 
ceeded that for the corresponding period of any previous 
year, having been 222,949 cars as compared with 188,- 
564 for the corresponding period in 1925, and although 
the production of grapes this year has been greater than 
ever before, there has not been a single day of car short- 
age for any commodity in the state and general satisfac- 
tion with the operation of the plan has been expressed by 
the growers and shippers with the exception of a small 
group in one district. 

The California grape traffic had increased from 10,500 
cars in 1916 to 73,200 cars in 1925 (to points east of the 
Missouri river) and its handling has become more and 
more of a problem each year. In 1919 when the pro- 
duction was 1,000,000 tons, 28,000 cars were shipped ; 
in 1925, with a production of 1,900,000 tons, 73,200 cars 
were loaded, but in 1926, with a production of 2,200,000 
tons, the loadings were reduced to 60,000 cars. By ob- 
taining advance estimates of the intended car loadings 
and by placing information at the disposal of growers 
and shippers as to eastern market and terminal condi- 
tions, they were enabled to reduce their demands for 
cars to a point within the capacity of the railroads to 
furnish, thus avoiding further congestion in the east and 
the waste involved in shipping more of the product in a 
short peak period than could be absorbed. 


More Uniform Movement of 
Perishable Traffic Promoted 


The success of the plan is illustrated not only by the 
absence of car shortage this year but also by the flatten- 
ing of the peak in the curve of perishable shipments, 
while the results to the producers were far more satis- 
factory than if they had followed the former practice of 
loading as many cars as each could obtain during a short 
peak period. Last year the peak occurred on September 
24, when 1,621 cars of perishable products were loaded, 
while this year the largest single day’s loading was only 
1,358 cars on September 9. Whereas last year the four 
largest single day’s shipments were 1,621, 1,571, 1,503 
and 1,502 cars, the loadings on the four largest days this 
year were only 1,358, 1,355, 1,341 and 1,325. Also the 
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peak loading of grapes in the week of September 5-11 
averaged 1,074 cars daily and the next highest daily 
average for a week was 876, whereas last year in three 
successive weeks an average of 1,154, 1,284 and 1,268 
cars were furnished. Although the total shipments of 
grapes this year were somewhat less than the year be- 
fore, as the result of the ripening of some varieties be- 
fore the period of market demand, much of the crop 
was dried and held for shipment later. The total perish- 
able loading from August 1 to October 22, which was 
80,994 cars, was practically as heavy as it was during 
the corresponding period of 1925 (81,419 cars, the 
largest movement in the history of the state of Cali- 
fornia. ) 

Some idea of the magnitude of the problem presented 
is suggested by the fact that the grape-growing regions 
of California extend over a territory as long as from 
New York to Chicago and approximately 100 miles wide, 
and there are from 28,000 to 34,000 different growers of 
grapes in the state, entirely unorganized and of many 
different nationalities, producing 79 different varieties 
of grapes. The 1926 crop was marketed through some 
476 different shippers. 

Grapes, both juice and table varieties, unlike the 
majority of perishable products, are not subject to stor- 
age. They must be marketed prior to the fall rains in 
California, at a time when their sugar content is proper 
and before the cold weather closes the market in the 
eastern district. 


Past Experiences 


Also, because of the conditions in the grape industry, 
although it is necessary to make advance arrangements 
for the use of foreign cars, little is known in advance, 
regardless of the total production of the vineyards, as 
to the actual tonnage which will move to market in the 
fresh state, requiring refrigerator cars, until the grapes 
are well matured. The approximate total production of 
all varieties is a known quantity but the proportion that 
the growers will desire to ship fresh is dependent upon 
varying conditions. There are four distinct channels of 
consumption, three of which represent possible diversion 
from the quantity of fresh shipments at the point of 
production. Some varieties of grapes are used for table 
purposes only but the greatest percentage of all varieties 
may be shipped fresh for juice purposes, shipped in 
limited quantities for table purposes, put on trays and 
dried for raisins, or manufactured into juice or syrup 
at the point of origin. There is seldom any way of 
ascertaining which of these channels can best accommo- 
date the production at a profit to the grower until the 
shipping season has begun. 

In 1924 the carriers anticipated a large shipment of 
raisin grapes in a fresh state, which did not materialize 
after many refrigerator cars had been hauled empty from 
Chicago and eastern points. Last year, on the other 
hand, after an estimate of 75,000 cars had been reduced 
to 60,000, the growers without notice turned some 19,000 
cars of one variety into the fresh market; the cars could 
not be mobilized to meet such a sudden demand, while, as 
little is known as to the consuming capacity of the mar- 
ket for juice grapes, shipments were forwarded far in 
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excess of the demand by over 800 different shippers, all 
acting more or less independently. 

The total 1925 crop approximated 151,000 cars, of 
which the equivalent of 55,000 cars were dried into 
raisins, 84,000 cars were shipped in the fresh state, of 
which 73,200 were sent to points east of the Missouri 
river, and the equivalent of 12,000 cars remained on 
the vines for lack of market. The combined shipments 
of two varieties, the so-called “muscat” and the “Thomp- 
son,” approximated 25,000 cars in a period of six weeks. 

In a recent report to the American Railway Associa- 
tion, M. J. Gormley, chairman of the Car Service Divi- 
sion, said: “Unquestionably the production and market- 
ing of the California grape crop presents one of the 
outstanding problems in agriculture and a tremendous 
responsibility in car ownership and distribution to the 
railroads. With its 30,000 growers and 1,000 shippers 
and with little, if any, relation between them as to meth- 
ods and practices on common economic and transporta- 
tion problems, the California Grape Car Plan is initiated, 
not as a panacea, but rather as a step in the right direc- 
tion which may be amended from year to year in the 
light of objectives sought and necessities of the industry.” 

As a result of the experiences of other years, fol- 
lowing deliberations between the Pacific Coast Trans- 
portation Advisory Board and the California railroads, 
and predicated upon the results of study by the Bureau of 
Service of the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
Car Service Division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation was requested to formulate a plan to promote a 
more definite understanding between the grape industry 
and the carriers as to the transportation requirements of 
the grape growers. A preliminary outline was sub- 
mitted in May and after careful analysis and amendment 
the “California Grape Car Plan” was initiated by tariff 
and circular, effective August 15 and expiring on De- 
cember 31, after its provisions had been submitted for 
suggestion and approval to a special “Committee of 
Twenty-One” (seven growers, seven shippers and seven 
bankers) appointed by the Pacific Coast board, and to 
mass-meetings of local growers, shippers and bankers in 
the different producing districts. 


Provisions of the Plan 


One of the most essential features of the plan was the 
provision for reasonable notice of approximate weekly 
car requirements of individual shippers to serve as a 
measure of car supply and distribution and at the same 
time afford a guide to the industry in promoting an or- 
derly marketing of its product. 

Each grape shipper was required to file with each 
carrier from which he expected to order cars a written 
notice, 10 days in advance of each weekly period, stating 
the approximate number of refrigerator cars he expected 
to load with grapes at each station during the week. 
These notices, supported, when required, by satisfactory 
evidence that the shipper had loading for that number 
of cars, were filed with the joint railroad representative 
at the headquarters of the district, as the basis for car 
distribution in time of shortage. Shippers were in- 
formed that cars would be furnished on car orders, not- 
withstanding failure to furnish advance notice, only 
when the cars could be supplied without impairing the 
carriers’ ability on that day to furnish the cars ordered 
by those who had filed the advance notices. 

Provision was also made for a guarantee of freight 
charges by the furnishing of bonds executed by a surety 
or guarantee company authorized to conduct its business 
in the state of California, the amount of the bond to be 
determined by the carriers. This permitted shippers to 
forward grapes from any point on any line, thus allow 
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ing greater flexibility in the handling of their commodity 
at loading points. 

Other essential features of the plan were the provision 
of organization for creating a better understanding be- 
tween the different elements within the industry con- 
cerning the economic necessities of their distribution 
problem as related to the transportation service, and the 
establishment of an enlarged market information service 
which would enable the growers and shippers better to 
measure the volume of their car loadings to meet the 
market demands. 

Daily wire reports were furnished of the carloads of 
the different varieties of grapes originated, of the daily 
movement through Missouri river crossings and east of 
Chicago, and of the conditions at eastern terminals, the 
reports from the east being furnished by the district 
managers of the Car Service Division. This information 
was conveyed to the growers through local committees 
and by publication in local newspapers. 


Organization 


The Car Service Division of the American Railway 
Association, as the common transportation agency of the 
railroads, was directed by the California lines to carry 
out the administration of the plan. Headquarters were 
established at San Francisco and eight district offices at 
Marysville, Napa, Santa Rosa, San Jose, Lodi, Modesto, 
Fresno, and Ontario, centrally located in the various 
shipping districts. A Grape Plan Committee, composed 
of traffic, operating and treasury officers, was appointed 
by the carriers, and, together with a special committee 
of the Transportation Advisory Board, jointly repre- 
sented the public and the railroads in the general conduct 
of the plan. Eight District Public Committees (com- 
posed of growers, shippers and bankers) were chosen as 
a result of mass-meetings held in each district and served 
as advisors to the officers of the Car Service Division 
who acted as joint railroad representatives in each of the 
respective territories. 

The Bureau of Service of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission delegated three service agents to observe 
and co-operate in the operation of the plan and the 
United States Department of Commerce and the State 
Department of Agriculture assigned a large personnel 
to aid actively in carrying out its provisions. In all over 
100 men were allocated to the work of administering the 
plan. 

The transportation problem of meeting the demands of 
the California perishable product movement ordinarily 
does not become critical until the months of August, 
September and October, when the offerings of grapes are 
superimposed on the otherwise even movement of perish- 
ables. During these three months it is necessary to build 
up the refrigerator car supply of the California lines with 
cars of other roads. In 1925, as many as 17,000 foreign 
line refrigerator cars were sent to California, in addition 
to the 51,308 cars owned by the Pacific Fruit Express 
and the Santa Fe Refrigerator Despatch, and there was 
a car shortage from September 25 to October 20. This 
year 6,000 additional refrigerator cars were purchased 
at a cost of $20,000,000 by the California lines and, 
with this additional equipment and the more efficient 
use of cars that resulted from the operation of the plan, 
all car orders have been promptly filled and the demands 
for foreign equipment were substantially decreased. 
From August 1 to October 22, 5,742 fewer foreign cars 
were assigned to California traffic than were found 
necessary in 1926, thus releasing this equipment for 
service in other parts of the country. The perishable 
loading of the Pacific Fruit Express in the Central 
Western district was heavier than in 1925. 
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Operation of the Plan 


The weekly statement of “approved car requirements” 
of each shipping district gave all shippers a definite 
measure of intended forwardings in advance of the ac- 
tual loading, thus supplying one necessary means for 
promoting a more even flow of the commodity to market. 
The joint railroad representative at San Francisco, 
having this estimate before him at the beginning of each 
weekly period and at the same time the reports on the 
terminal situation in the east, was able during the four 
weeks that normally represent periods of peak grape 
loading, from September 12 to October 9, to inform the 
joint railroad representatives in each district that the 
eastern terminal situation could not absorb over a certain 
percentage of the “approved car requirements.” This 
information was transmitted to the district public com- 
mittees and through them to county and township com- 
mittees and meetings of the growers so that the volume 
of actual carloadings was reduced to a basis more closely 
related to current market demands, making it possible 
to avoid still further congestion of the railroad terminals 
in the East. For a time the growers voluntarily stopped 
picking on Saturday and Sunday and the volume of 
Sunday loading was materially reduced. This also con- 
tributed to the ability of the carriers promptly to meet all 
demands for refrigerator cars for all perishable freight. 

The following table shows the average daily loading 
for successive shipping weeks of 1926 as compared with 
the “approved car requirements” made up from the ad- 
vance estimates and the cars furnished in the corre- 
sponding weeks of 1925: 


Approved car Carsordered Percentof Cars furnished 
Weekly periods requirements and furnished requirements in 1925 
Aug. 29-Sept. 4.. 843 723 85.7 466 
Sept. 5 Sept. 11. 1,179 1,074 91.1 752 
Sept. 12—Sept. 18. 1,434 876 61.1 1,154 
Sept. 19-Sept. 25.. 1,438 659 45.8 1,284 
Sept. 26—Oct. Be 1,113 729 65.6 1,268 
Oct. 3—Oct. e.. 953 750 78.7 930 
Oct. 10-Oct. 16.... 652 805 123.7 920 
Oct. 17-Oct. 23.... 585 533 91.1 878 


Whereas the four weeks beginning September 12 
would normally be weeks of peak grape carloading, on 
the basis of previous experience, a comparison of the 
figures in the second column (cars ordered and furn- 
ished) with those in the first column (car requirements), 
shows that this year they represent periods of intended 
deflation of car orders. 

Because of the early ripening of many varieties of 
grapes this year in advance of the market demand, the 
shipment in a fresh state of an excessive quantity of such 
varieties during the last week of August and the first 
week of September furnished a supply in the eastern 
markets which was greater than could be readily ab- 
sorbed, with resultant unusual railroad congestion and 
price deflation in the early part of the season, _ 

Therefore, although the approved car requirement 
estimate for the week of September 12-18 was 1,434 cars, 
the actual car orders were reduced to 876 or approxi- 
mately 60 per cent. In the following week car orders 
were cut to less than 50 per cent, in the next week to 
about 65 per cent and in the first week of October to 
less than 80 per cent. Although the prices received in 
August and September were somewhat lower than those 
of 1925, favorable increases in the level of prices reacted 
to the slackened forwardings during the period from 
September 18 to October 9. 


The Interdependence of Carrier 
Obligation and Trade Practices 
In a report on the operation of the plan submitted on 


November 1 to the various committees, Donald D. Conn, 
of the Car Service Division of the American Railway 
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Association, who served as joint railroad representative 
at the San Francisco headquarters, says in part: 

“The daily operation of the Car Plan has demon- 
strated the absolute interdependence of the carrier obli- 
gation to furnish adequate car supply and service on the 
one hand, and the trade practices and distribution meth- 
ods of the industry, on the other. Similar to many other 
agricultural products, the volume of car supply necessary 
to sustain adequate service is measured not alone by the 
extent of production, but, in the instance of California 
grapes, largely by the many and varied marketing meth- 
ods of a totally disorganized industry—currently sup- 
plemented by the acute effects of weather conditions. 
There is no so-called pre-seasonal index of car needs for 
the grape industry. Anticipated production on the vines 
in July cannot be utilized as a reliable guide of seasonal 
car supply for fresh shipments. A small or large pro- 
portion of the crop may be dried or consigned to juice 
channels at the point of origin, or, inversely, the fresh 
shipment of tonnage ordinarily refined at the point of 
origin may and does take place after the shipping season 
is well advanced and car supply preparations concluded. 

“The disposition of the crop of any vineyard is largely 
dependent upon the unguided opinion and discretion of 
individual growers. Just as long as 28,000 different 
growers market their product through 500 different 
shippers, unrelated as to their marketing methods and 
distribution practices, there can be no accurate measure 
of car ownership to meet the needs of the fresh distribu- 
tion of this commodity. There is no greater outstanding 
example of where the function of transportation is de- 
pendent upon the intelligent community of interest and 
action of its users, than is now afforded by the California 
grape industry. 

“The widespread public recognition of the importance 
of transportation service as a primary distribution factor 
in agriculture emphasizes that the legal obligation of a 
railroad as set out by the statute must be measured by 
the economic necessities of an industry as a whole and 
in the light of the entire public interest involved. The 
problem of furnishing adequate car supply for the move- 
ment of California grapes cannot be viewed from the 
standpoint of a single grower or shipper. It is depend- 
ent upon the demands and the current economic changes 
in the industry as a whole. It has been proven by past 
experience that the pyramided car orders of an individual 
shipper furnish no criterion in themselves for car supply. 
The local relationships between the individual originat- 
ing carrier and the single shipper are necessarily subordi- 
nated to the ability and obligation of a continental system 
of transportation to meet the needs of the entire industry. 
Just what those needs are in the grape industry cannot be 
obtained from a mere mathematical addition of daily car 
orders or of production on the vines, but is dependent 
upon the establishment of such a definite relation between 
growers and shippers regarding the disposition and 
marketing of their crop, that the demands of one indi- 
vidual will not circumvent those of another in a common 
competitive market.” 

The report also suggests that such regulation of car 
loadings, voluntarily brought about by the growers and 
shippers themselves in an industry of this kind, only 
serves as an example of the possible accomplishments of 
an organized industry. 

The plan was initiated as an experiment, with little in 
the way of precedent as a guide, and has been adminis- 
tered with the greatest possible flexibility for this reason, 
in the hope that it would furnish facts and create condi- 
tions as a basis for proper readjustment in the future. 
It is now acknowledged by the great majority of the 
growers and shippers that the fundamental principles of 
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the plan are correct. At first there was some localized 
opposition to the plan in two districts, which vanished 
when the purpose of the plan, to serve the best interests 
of the growers, became better understood. It is stated 
that only a small group of about 40 growers in the 
Fresno district failed to co-operate in carrying out the 
purposes of the plan and these have filed a complaint 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

In accordance with the original understanding be- 
tween the railroads and the growers and shippers, a 
careful study will be undertaken, with the co-operation 
of the various committees, to determine such amendment 
of the may seem to be necessary for the 
future. 


plan as 


1,216,432 Cars Loaded 
Week of October 3 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
HE freight car loading peak moved up another 
notch in the week ended October 30 when the 
total amounted to 1,216,432 cars. The previous 
record was in the week of October 16 when 1,210,163 
cars were loaded. The loading of coal, 236,776 cars, also 
established a new record. Coal shipments this fall have 








Revenue Freicut Car Loaptinc, Week Enpep Saturpay, Octoser 30, 
1926 

Districts 1926 1925 1924 
Eastern .... ‘ 278,231 246.977 249,198 
Allegheny ... : o* ‘ 242,287 213,759 208,429 
Pocahontas ; 64,884 59,673 51,957 
Southern ..... 169,678 157,869 158,014 
Northwestern .... 182,871 150,107 153,220 
Central Western 183,919 175,992 170,686 
Southwestern 94,562 86,777 81,870 
Total Western Districts 461,352 412,876 405,776 
Total all roads ox 1,216,432 1,091,154 1,073,374 

Commodities 
Grain and grain products 58,042 47,564 62,436 
Live stock.... - 40.055 40,566 39,485 
CEE ccccecees 236,776 194,542 182,249 
Care ccaneees 13,373 15,051 9,841 
Forest products 72,870 70,094 70,507 
Te cieveeee 62,735 37,295 35,710 
Mdse. L. C. L 276,666 269,913 257,872 
Miscellaneous ‘ 455,915 416,129 415,274 
October 3f.... 1,216,432 1,091,154 1,073,374 
October 23..... 1,209,043 1,120,677 1,113,053 
October 16.... 1,210,163 1,106,009 1,102,300 
October Dooce 1,184,862 1,106,036 1,088,956 
October 2.... oa e< 1,185,524 1,113,283 1,077,748 

Cumulative total, 43 weeks.... 45,257,913 43,430,103 41,157,374 
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been heavier than ever before at this season of the year, 
except for the war year 1918. The total loading for the 
week represents an increase of 125,276 cars as compared 
with the corresponding week of last year and an increase 
of 143,058 cars as compared with 1924. All districts 
showed increases as compared with the corresponding 
weeks of both 1925 and 1924, and all commodities showed 
increases as compared with last year, except livestock and 
coke, while all showed increases as compared with 1924, 
except grain and grain products. The coal loading was 
an increase of 42,234 cars, and miscellaneous loading, 
455,915 cars, was an increase of 39,786 cars. The sum- 
mary, as compiled by the Car Service Division of the 
American Railway Association, is shown herewith. 

The freight car surplus in the period, October 15 to 
22, had been reduced to an average of 79,016 cars, in- 
cluding only 13,997 coal cars, 43,421 box cars and 3,403 
refrigerator cars. At the same time shortages were re- 
ported amounting to 1,357 cars, of which 505 were in 
the Southern region. The shortages included 554 gon- 
dola cars, 371 box cars and 145 refrigerator cars. 

The Canadian roads for the same period had a sur- 
plus of 3,922 cars, including 3,200 box cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 

For the third successive week, car loadings in Canada 
have exceeded the hitherto unprecedented figure of 
80,000. The week ended October 30 showed a total of 
84,081 cars. Grain loadings increased 911 cars over 
the previous week and was 4,445 cars heavier than in 
1925. Livestock showed an increase over the previous 
week as did forest products and miscellaneous freight. 
Coal was somewhat lighter. Compared with the cor- 
responding week of 1925, the total increase was 10,572 
cars. 
Cumulative totals 


Total for Canada 
— to date 
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Oct. 30, Oct. 23, Oct. 31, -———————_, 

Commodities 1926 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Grain and grain products.. 22,090 21,179 17,645 368,795 346,830 
oS) >See 3,499 3,160 3,445 93,647 102,850 
BE Cthddneduawedneneesee 9,029 9,271 8,627 253,853 174,035 
Ce itdawe Kon eeda eS egeks 493 466 414 15,870 12,399 
 Kcectnebenectet eeke 3,923 3,608 3,513 157,487 154,776 
ES ern 1,587 1,544 1,151 114,480 109,659 
Pulp and paper........... 2,275 2,138 2,108 102,454 87,785 
Other forest products...... 3,215 3.012 2,998 133,367 121,305 
DE Scneneetndwndeune ee ; 2.367 2,108 1,590 75,744 60,948 
Merchandise, L. C. L...... 17,854 17,956 16,509 706,264 660,626 
Miscellaneous ............ 17,749 17,581 15,509 619,949 556,361 
Total cars loaded........ 84,081 82,023 73,509 2,641,910 2,387,574 

Total cars received from 

connections .........- 40,626 39,863 34,265 1,607,291 1,431,682 
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A Silk Train on the St. Paul 













































Familiar Operations in a Well Equipped Laboratory 





Purchasing Materials and Supplies 
on Specification’ 


Benefits of prudent practice tn this direction little realized— 
Essential to uniformity 


By George L. Baxter 


Chief Chemist, Southern Pacific Company 


the composition, strength, or structure of the 

purchased articles. A specification should be 
drawn so as to cover the subject fully, and at the same 
time should encourage bidding. 

In the case of chemical requirements, for instance, 
as wide a variation should be allowed in the limits 
drawn as is consistent with good practice. However, 
measurements on standard materials such as hose for 
air, steam, and water should agree exactly with re- 
quirements. The same is true of steel purchased un- 
der specifications covering the physical requirements 
such as elongation, where a reduction of area and tensile 
strength should never be accepted at less than the 
minimum. Locomotive students can well appreciate 
what poor staybolts, boiler plate, tire steel, etc., mean. 

It has been shown frequently where materials in paints 
have better wearing qualities than the specified ma- 
terials. What should result in such cases? On the 
Southern Pacific the result is a revision of the old 
specification or its elimination, and the drawing of a 
new one. Railroads should not, however, be in too great 
a hurry to eliminate an old specification before drawing 
up a new one, because there are features, the merits of 
which may need time and study to determine. On the 
other hand, new features should be given consideration 
so that no obstacle to development is created. 


GS ‘tee composition, are meant to define clearly 


Quality Has Been Improved 


Specifications have done a great deal for the improve- 
ment of the quality of railway materials. I recollect the 
fear that was entertained towards making the drop test 
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*From an address before the Pacific Railway Club. 
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on shop-made car wheels. Under this test, a 750-Ib. 
wheel is required to withstand the effect of 12 blows 
delivered by a 250-lb. tup dropped from a height of 
12 ft. without breaking apart. This type of wheel now 
often stands 50 blows dropped from the same height 
-without failing. This improvement can be largely at- 
tributed to the demands of the A.R.A. specification, 
which limits the chemical composition of these cast-iron 
wheels, and also defines the physical tests which they 
must withstand. Meeting specifications on car wheels 
means buying coke and pig iron of known composition 
where the percentage of injurious constituents such as 
sulphur and phosphorus are kept particularly low. Car 
wheel foundry practice requires, for example, a pig iron 
of 0.60 per cent phosphorus to increase the fluidity of 
the iron. Also we must have a coke with less than 1 
per cent sulphur or we will need an additional amount 
of ferro manganese to eliminate it. This means ad- 
ditional cost which is objectionable and unnecessary if 
due care is exercised. 

There has been considerable controversy concerning 
the benefit of specifications in the purchase of materials. 
There are several factors to be considered before this 
can be answered satisfactorily. The Southern Pacific is 
a large purchaser and the greater part of the material is 
purchased to standard sizes, shapes, colors or composi- 
tions. The volume of purchase is of great interest to 
the dealers. Fairness makes it no more than right to 
have them all bidding on an equal basis. This can be 
done with a clearly drawn specification which does not 
permit substitution, but which is liberal enough to per- 
mit competitive bidding. 

Competitive bidding means a considerable financial 
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saving at times. Furthermore, the specifications insure 
the receiving of a uniform grade of materials. It means 
that shop practice can be predetermined and production 
maintained at a maximum. A specification also elimi- 
nates the purchase of “just as good” or “special brand” 
materials of unknown quality. It also insures getting 
materials which will hold up under service conditions. 


Specifications Not Always Practicable 


There are cases when the use of specifications is not 
advisable or even possible. Where the consumption of 
some particular brand of material is small and the re- 
sults obtained by its use are satisfactory it might be 
inadvisable to try to cover it by specifications. It should 
be the policy at all times to be interested in new products, 
but it would be folly to draw specifications around new 
products till their value has been demonstrated. Again 
there are alloys, such as Monel metal, a natural product, 
which up to the present has not been duplicated success- 
fully and hence cannot be covered by specification. 
Patented articles also cannot be covered by specification, 
but careful inspection should be made as to workman- 
ship and quality. To draw up a specification on any 
article or material, it is requisite first to have a number 
of responsible firms furnishing a product suitable for 
use. 

In many cases, a specification may include require- 
ments covering the dimensions, physical requirements 
and chemical composition of the material. As an illus- 
tration, our specification covering chilled cast iron 
wheels defines the dimensions and taping of the wheel, 
covers the chemical composition, includes a drop and 
thermal test, limits the depth of chill and weight of the 
wheel and has requirements covering workmanship and 
Other specifications may cover only one of the 
for instance, that on ingot copper, where 
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The physical tests which must be written into a 
specification are especially important when the demands 
made on the material under service conditions are con- 
sidered. Thus, a specification covering staybolt iron or 
boiler plate should be rigid, thereby insuring that both 
of these materials will function properly. Staybolts are 
subjected to tensile strength, yield point, elongation and 








An Exposure Test of Paints at Sacramento—The Panels 
are Wood or Steel, Depending on the Use for Which 
the Paint is to be Purchased 


reduction of area tests, while boiler plate must also meet 
chemical requirements. 

The different oils used are bought to specifications 
with reference particularly, to flash, fire and viscosity. 
The flash and fire points give definite knowledge as to 
the fitness of the oil for the service when the viscosity 
has been determined on this property. All oil tests are 
made according to U. S. government procedure, and 
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Oil Testing Apparatus in the Laboratory at Sacramento 


a 99.5 per cent copper content is required on all ship- 
ments. 

Preparation of the specification may involve chemical 
analysis, physical testing, and conformity to a drawing 
of different materials from various firms. On chemical 
analysis a wide variation might be found in the per- 
centages of certain essential materials present in different 
products and yet practical trial or test might demonstrate 
that the performance of all of them is about equal. In 
such cases it is necessary to establish limits which will 
permit the purchase of the desired material from any 
approved firm. An illustration is our specification for 
babbitt metal, where the following composition is speci- 
fied. 

Lead not less than 60 per cent nor greater than 64 per cent. 


Tin not less than 20 per cent nor greater than 22 per cent. 
Antimony not less than 13 per cent nor greater than 17 per cent. 





since this is accepted by the various oil companies as 
standard, the work is done under similar conditions, 
thus eliminating any controversy over methods of 
analysis. 

A great deal of the pioneer work has already been 
done on standardizing methods of analysis and pro- 
cedures for physical tests. This work has been done 
largely by the U. S. government and the American 
Society for Testing Materials. The latter organization 
sends samples to many different sources for tests, gen- 
erally recommending a method of analysis with them. 
This method of analysis is comprehensive, and if direc- 
tions are followed carefully by the different operators, 
there will be only a slight variation in the results ob- 
tained. It is not uncommon in many of these cases to 
see the results of 8 to 12 different operators agreeing 
within a few hundredths of one per cent. This practice 
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gives both the dealer and the purchaser an established 
basis for work and any difference in results obtained can 
be charged largely to the human. element or to impure 
chemicals used in the analysis. The U. S. Bureau of 
Standards has done a great deal of work in the prepara- 
tion of standard samples for such materials as steel, 
brass, copper, lead, zinc, etc., which have proved of 
inestimable value for those engaged in check work, 
since the Bureau of Standards’ samples are accepted by 
all interested parties. 

With all our specifications and tests the test of service 
should not be overlooked. An experience with oil af- 
fords an illustration. Extensive tests on car oils, made 
during the summer months, indicated that the cheapest 
oil gave just as good results as the most expensive. The 





The Machine Used for Testing Elongation, Reduction of 
Area and Tensile Strength of Materials 


laboratory test of the oil revealed that it contained a 
small percentage of asphaltic material, but this was not 
considered sufficient to impair the service required of 
the oil. On the strength of the service test, a contract 
was awarded for the cheap oil and the results forth- 
coming from its use were satisfactory until an unusual 
number of hot boxes were experienced. It was then 
found that the asphaltic material present in the oil con- 
gealed under low temperature, and caused the waste to 
gather and be thrown out of the journal box when_ the 
car was in motion. The remedy consisted of revising 
the specification to allow not over 0.15 per cent asphaltic 
matter in oils for this purpose. 

Purchasing to specification at times has the disad- 
vantage of delaying work if the material received does 
not meet requirements. However, if the material re- 
ceived does not differ too widely from the specifications, 
delay can often be eliminated by accepting the material, 
providing a discount is allowed. However, some re- 
jections should stand regardless of the delay occasioned. 
A shipment of core flour which contained no gluten was 
recently received for coremaking at a foundry. The 
specification called for at least 9 per cent gluten, and 
as the gluten is the binder desired, there was no other 
recourse but to reject it. 


Testing Departments Have Many Uses 


Making tests necessitates the maintenance of a test- 
ing laboratory equipped for both chemical and physical 
work, but although intended primarily for this work, 
such a plant is also a useful adjunct to any large works, 
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as it has facilities and equipment for various special in- 
vestigations: The number of test laboratories now 
operated by large companies and the prevalence of 
commercial testing laboratories are convincing evidence 
of the soundness and practicability of purchasing to 
specifications. 


North Shore Electric 
Handles Trailers Intact 


N innovation in the handling of less than carload 

lots of freight is being effected on the Chicago, 

North Shore and Milwaukee electric line by the 

use of specially designed flat car and trailer equipment, 

which will be placed in operation between Chicago and 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

This is the first equipment of its kind ever placed in 
service in the United States, differing from equipment 
somewhat similar in nature in that the trailers are 
mounted on the flat cars without the wheels being re- 
moved. Special runways enable two trailers to be 
mounted on each flat car, interlocking devices holding 
the trailers securely in place during transit. Large 
savings in time and expense of handling shipments are 
anticipated, the trailers eliminating all extra handling 
of shipments, which are loaded at the point of departure 
and unloaded at their destination. 

The trailers will be hauled by motor truck to a central 
loading station, where they will be mounted on flat cars. 














New Flat-Car-Trailer Equipment for the Chicago, North 
Shore & Milwaukee 


Deliveries of the trailers will be made in a similar manner 
to all parts of the cities served. 

Flat cars, built by the Standard Steel Car Company, 
Hammond, Ind., and several trailers already have been 
delivered, and the balance of the order is scheduled for 
delivery by the middle of November. New chassis also 
have been ordered to convert trailers now in use to the 
interlocking type. 

The trailers are of 18-tons capacity each, with 7-ft. by 
17-ft. metal container bodies. The new equipment will 
be used on regular schedule in the service of the mer- 
chandise dispatch department on the North Shore Line. 


A Jornt Meetine of the Eastern Claim Conference and the 
Chicago Claim Conference will be held at Cleveland, Ohio, on 
November 17, to discuss loss and damage prevention, the hand- 
ling of perishable freight and uniformity in claim payments, 
































































HI case for the managements of eastern railroads 
was presented this week in New York in testi- 
mony given before the board of arbitration on 

the trainmen’s appeal for increased wages. Following 
the testimony submitted for conductors and trainmen, 
which began on October 28, in the effort to show why 
their request for changes in rules and an increase in pay of 
approximately 20 per cent should be granted (see Rail- 
way Age of November 6, page 894), the Conference 
Committee of Managers of Eastern Railroads on No- 
vember 6 began presentation of the position that the 
railroads could not see their way clear toward granting 
the requests of the men; and offered statistics intended 
to show that the men were already well paid. 

John G. Walber, vice-president of the New York 
Central and chairman of the Conference Committee of 
Managers of the Eastern Railroads, outlined the position 
of his committee as being that the members were con- 
vinced that they could not justify to the managements 
of the eastern railroads any concessions to the conductors 
and trainmen. He said that with improvements in power, 
cars, tracks, signals, and yards, which directly affect the 
responsibility of the employees, it was the conclusion of 
the Conference Committee that working conditions of 
the employees were better today than ever before. He 
explained that the conclusions were reached after in- 
formation had been sought, statistics gathered and 
analyzed, using the month of October as representative 
because it was a month free from extreme weather con- 
ditions and free from traffic congestion. He said that 
the years 1916 to 1925, excluding the war years—1918 
to 1920—as unrepresentative, had been studied as a basis 
for comparison. 


Conductors’ Earnings 


M. T. MacLauray, assistant to the vice-president in 
charge of personnel of the New York Central, testifying 
on behalf of the railroads, introduced figures intended 
to show that a conductor on the run between Buffalo 
and New York in 1910 received 57.34 per cent of the 
total amount paid to four enginemen, for operating the 
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Managements contend that present earnings are adequate 
and offer statistics—Rebuttal begun 


train. In 1925, the conductor’s percentage had increased 
to 67.24. He also said that the conductor had received 
increases in pay amounting to 85.77 per cent, comparing 
1925 with 1910, whereas in that period, the engineman’s 
pay had increased 58.43 per cent. He testified that 
conductors on the fast trains between New York and 
Buffalo were earning an average of $303.47 a month, 
with their rate of pay sometimes reaching $2.03 an hour, 
while brakemen were making $212 a month. That such 
earnings were the result of working overtime was 
pointed out by W. G. Lee, president of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, and he said that it was well to 
keep before the board the fact that the men and the rail- 
road companies had made an agreement that a certain 
number of miles were equivalent to a certain number of 
hours, and that, as piece workers, the men on such runs 
as the witness had been describing were entitled to extra 
pay whenever they exceedd 150 mils a day, or eight hours 
a day. 

George S. Campbell, trainmaster for the Boston & 
Maine, was placed on the stand to testify about the time 
necessary to the performance of duties by conductors. 
He said that in going over the road he had determined 
that some conductors made out their reports en route, 
some at the turn-around point and some at the end of 
their runs He said that when such work was done at 
the terminal it was paid for, and that doing it en route 
did not interfere with the performance of duties. He 
said that when conductors were required to report in 
advance of leaving time they were paid as from the time 
of their reporting, that is, from the time they were 
ordered to report. He said that on all the runs he ob- 
served the conductor had time to make out whatever re- 
ports were necessary if he chose to do so. J. M. Qualey, 
trainmaster of the Ontario division of the New York 
Central, and P. M. Barrow, trainmaster of the Penn- 
slyvania division of that road, presented similar testi- 
mony with relation to conductors on their divisions. 
These two witnesses said that oral examinations were 
given once a year and that these lasted from two to four 
hours. 


Railroads’ Recovery Gradual 


J. J. Ekin, comptroller of the Baltimore & Ohio, pre- 
sented exhibits and testimony with the intention of show- 
ing that the roads were gradually recovering from the 
effects of war and after-the-war conditions. He said that 
the railroads had overcome the difficult situation which 
confronted them, including such things as impaired 
maintenance and organization at the end of federal con- 
trol; the great depression due to deflation after the war; 
the strikes of 1922 and the coal strikes. He said that 
bus traffic and the private automobile had cut into pas- 
senger traffic and that freight tonnage originating in 
the Eastern district was 10 per cent less in 1925 than 
in 1916. He said that since 1916, there had been change 
in the character of freight traffic, with a large increase 
in manufactures and miscellaneous freight,—‘“the most 
expensive freight to handle.” 

The witness said that analysis of wages and expenses 
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showed no discrimination against trainmen, but really 
showed that those employees were, on a comparative 
basis, well compensated, and that nothing in operating 
results of train performance, due to trainmen, could 
be found to justify any increase in compensation. Re- 
turning to the financial conditions of the railroads he 
testified as follows: 


With the better understanding between railroad management 
on the one hand and the shippers and general public on the 
other, with lower operating costs through managerial efficiency 
and co-operation of the employees, railroad income has improved 
and railroad credit has consequently been strengthened. How- 
ever, we cannot rest our case here. America is expanding rapidly 
and of necessity the railroads must be in position to efficiently 
perform the transportation service required. Practically all of 
the railroad financing in recent years has been accomplished 
through the medium of equipment trusts and mortgage bonds, 
consequently many of the carriers are approaching or have 
reached the point where too large a proportion of their capital 
obligations is represented by bonded debt. They must secure 
“new money” through sale of stock in the future. A glance at the 
records will show that financing through stock sales will be 
difficult with the present dividend rates and will be impossible 
unless the earning power of the carriers is maintained. 

Using 1925 as an illustration it is found: 


Capital Stock peer District, December 31, 


De sacha chkns 6060690-600s 4406608. 6006060600 0504008 $2,802,424,125 
Dividends decla OO BEES ER RTI T IEEE ERAS STAINES SS 129,198,946 
i a EE, CEE Oa hbk bd ee eee: KAdSAE ODA REARE DES ORS 4.61% 
Funded Debt outstanding--Eastern District, December 31, 

BD SH HOS E6SEHES ESAS OOS 0 46 0054600060040608 6680088 3,936,440,287 
Interest on Funded Debt, Year 1925.......ccccccccccceees 185,465,277 
Gh I CS Gis ke 6 05.008 658200 c08 san set wesencnes 4.71% 


Manifestly with a recorded return to stockholders in the 
properous year of 1925 less than that paid to bondholders, car- 
riers face a serious situation; the only other source of new 
capital being that of surplus income. 


Character of Traffic Changed 


Taking up freight and passenger traffic and offering 
comparative statistics, Mr. Ekin said: 


Products of mines, heavy loading commodities, economically 
handled but carrying a low rate per ton-mile, were less in 1925 
than 1923 by 18.1 percent and exceeded 1921 by only 5.0 percent. 
Products of mines originating in the Eastern district 1925 com- 
pared with 1916 fell off over 51,000,000 tons or 14.8 percent. 
Products of forests likewise showed a decrease in 1925, being 
16.8 percent less than 1923 and 7.3 percent less than 1921, the 
year of depression. In manufactures and miscellaneous alone 
does 1925 attain a commanding position; 1923 is exceeded by 
2.8 percent and 1921 by over 69 percent. The purpose of this 
data is to call attention to the change in character of traffic and 
consequent change in cost of operating expense per ton that 
has and is continuing to take place. The more expensive traffic 
to handle is manufactures and merchandise, materials which 
show the large increase. There has been a large reduction in 
the raw materials originated which produces a heavy loading. 


On the subject of passenger business he said: 


Passenger train operation is giving much concern to manage- 
ment today. Despite all that has been done to make passenger 
travel on American-railways comfortable, with speed and safety, 
the number of -passengers each year since 1921 has shown a de- 
cline. During 1921 when traffic was considerably disturbed, 
673,170,252 passengers were carried on the railroads compris- 
ing the Eastern district; in 1925 this figure had dropped to 
616,313,402, a loss of 56,856,850 passengers, or 8.4 percent. 


Proportion of Labor to Total Operating Expense 


He offered a table intended to show the amount of 
expenditures for labor as compared with other expenses, 
which set forth the amount of each dollar spent for 


labor. The table follows: 
1925 compared 
with 
1925 1921 1916 1921 1916 
Total Operating 
Expenses... .$2,084,.325,325 $2,082,583,902 $1,102,248,864 0.1% 89.1% 
Cents Cents ents Cents Cents 
Deiat .veces deenkabust 58.2 56.2 58.4 2.0 > - 
OS Peererrr rr nT 7.7 10.5 10.0 D 2.8 D 2.3 
Materials & Supplies... 26.5 25.9 23. g 1.0 3.1 
Loss & Damage, Etc.... 2.3 5.8 ne D 1.5 D 0.2 
Deprn. & Retirements. . 4.9 3. 5.3 1.3 D 0.4 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
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Mr. Ekin concluded by testifying as follows: 


The carriers are recovering and are securing income approach- 
ing that contemplated in the Transportation Act, but there is 
nothing in this record indicating the ability of the carriers in 
the district as a whole to pay an ncreased schedule of wages. 


An_increase_in wages of 1c. per hour for all employees in the 
Eastern District is equal te $20,000,000 and 4c. per hour 
Sor Ome year © endl 00... 66cscccscccsessesecsecsicccsues 

A reduction in traffic of only 3 per cent, which would have but 
slight, if any effect on expenses, without taking into con- 
sideration any possible reductions in rates would reduce the 
income based on 


$80,000,000 


82,633,276 





He Gate wees Ge TE GE oink vc cccdéaccecesesccacaces $162,633,276 


which would more than wipe out the entire surplus in 1925, the 
year of greatest income. 

These facts must be taken into consideration by the manage- 
ment. The conclusion reached from a study of the entire situa- 
tion is that the request of the trainmen for increased wages 
should be denied. 


John G. Walber returned to the stand to make an 
extended closing statement in which he traced the his- 
tory of negotiations between the employees and the 
managements, with the intention of showing a change 
in attitude on the part of the employees. He pointed out 
the rule changes that were requested, quoting some of 
the rules and commenting on them as follows: 

PROPOSED RULE—OTHER SERVICE 


1. The same increases shall apply to milk, mixed, work, miscellaneous 
or any service not enumerated as are applied to the service in which 
they are now classified. Where there is a separate rate for milk, mixed, 
work, miscellaneous or other service, it shall be increased in the same 
amount of money compared with rates in effect this date, as the freight 
or passenger rate, according to the overtime basis on which it is calculated. 

. All rates of pay in excess of standard rates and all mountain, desert 
or other difierential to be maintained—that is, the same amount of money 
now paid in excess of standard rates to be paid in excess of rates which 
may be agreed upen. 

3. The adopticn of the rates suggested shall in no case operate to bring 
about a reduction in compensation now paid. 

Attention is called to the inconsistencies between the provisions 
of Sections 2 and 3. If exceptional rates referred to in Section 
2 were to be increased by the same amount of money that they 
are now in excess of standard rates, manifestly no such condi- 
tions as those referred to in Section 3 could exist. 

Furthermore, Section 3 is vague in that it refers to “compen- 
sation.” “Compensation” is a broader term than “rate.” Here- 
tofore there have been no guarantees excepting as to rates; for 
illustration, compensation would include overtime, which is a 
variable quantity. Under the literal application of the rule the 
time of trips could not be reduced. 

With the exception of the experiences under General Order 
No. 27, it has been recognized as proper, if standardization were 
logical, that existing higher rates be held only as minima so as to 
ensure against any reductions, but that if any rates agreed upon 
were equal to or greater than the exceptional rates, the excep- 
tional rates would be submerged. 


Change in Organization Policy 


This request is a definite change in the policy of the organiza- 
tions. Up to this time their policy has been the same as was 
described by former President Garretson of the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors in the arbitration proceedings in 1913. His 
statement in part was: 

“This is absolutely in the line of standardization, but I want to draw 
one distincticn there, Mr. Chairman. We standardize up. We don’t 
standardize down. Where a condition or a rate has existed, that was put 
on there for this or that purpose, we leave it until standardization sub- 
merzes it.’’ 


With relation to the rule defining through and local 
freight service, Mr. Walber quoted the rule and testified 
in relation to it as follows: 


PROPOSED SCHEDULE—DEFINITION OF THROUGH AND 
LOCAL FREIGHT SERVICE 

“A through freight train is one that neither sets off nor picks up cars 
nor loads or unloads freight enroute, nor dces station switching. On all 
other freight treins trainmen shall be paid not less than local or way 
freight rates.” 

Prior to the 1913 arbitration award, the payment of local 
rates was virtually confined to trains handling less-than-carload 
shipments. There were only relatively few cases of railroads 
paying local rates to trains performing switching enroute, either 
in connection with cars in their trains or switching of other cars 
at stations, industries, etc. 

In the arbitration proceedings of 1913, railroads reported that 
25.6 percent of the freight trips were paid local rates. Data 
collected in connection with the 8-hour movement of 1916, 
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showed that the percentage had increased to 29.1 percent in 
1915. The record of trips operated in October, 1925, shows that 
40.43 percent received local rates. The proposed rule would 
require that 73.49 percent of the freight trips be paid local rates. 


Local Rates for L. C. L. Trains 


In all cases, trains handling less-than-carload shipments are 
paid local rates. The practices with reference to paying local 
rates to trains doing station switching, setting off and picking 
up cars between terminals, etc., vary according to the operating 
and traffic requirements upon individual properties. On many 
railroads rules have been agreed upon to control the rates, but 
in all such cases they have taken into consideration the char- 
acter of service required. The increase in the percentage of 
freight trips paid local rates in 1925 over 1915 and 1913 reflects 
how the individual railroads have met this situation. 

The arbitration award of 1913 granted local rates to train 
crews in mine run service. In each of the periods previously 
referred to, mine runs are included in other road service, so that 
the crews actually receiving local rates are in excess of these 
percentages. 

IE. J. McClees, secretary of the Bureau of Information 
of the Eastern Railroads, offered some figures to show 
the increased number of local runs if the rule change 
requested by the men, with regard to classifying as local 
all runs on which one or more stops were made to 
pick up or set out cars. He said that under the present 
arrangement 59.6 per cent of 124,593 trips in the terri- 
tory of the Eastern Railroads party to this proceeding 
were through runs, and 40.35 per cent were local, while, 
if the men’s request were granted, 73.45 per cent of 
the runs would become local runs with higher rates of 
pay to employees 


Data on Trainmen’s Pay 
Mr. Walber, offering data on the working conditions 
and pay of conductors and trainmen, submitted the fol- 
lowing tables: 


\verage Heurs 


actually Worked E arnings per 


Per Day or Trip — - SN 
AH ~ Day Hour 
Class of Service Occupation fle urs Minutes or Trip on Duty 
Through Passenger Condrctors 7 36 $9.58 $1.26 
Through Passenger Asst. Conduc “ors 8 06 8.67 1.07 
Through Passenger Racgagemen 7 53 7.28 92 
Through Passenger Bial--men 7 25 6.70 90 
Through Freight Conductors 9 20 8.58 .92 
Through Freight Rrakemen 9 13 6.72 73 
Local Freight Conductor 19 23 9.87 95 
Local Freight Rrakemen 1 on 776 cr 
Other Road Service Conductors 9 52 8.92 .90 
Other Road Service Brakemen 9 35 6.98 73 


Average Hours 





Per Day 
—_—— ——. Earnings per 

Elapsed Actually ———-———, 

Time On Duty Day Hour 

Class of Service Occupation Hrs. Min. Hrs. Min. or Trip on Duty 
Short Turn-around Conductors ..... 10 16 6 53 $8.18 $1.19 
and Commuter Asst. Conductors. 10 52 7 14 6.81 .94 
Passenger Service Baggagemen .... 10 03 6 52 6.02 .88 
Passenger Service Brakemen ...... 10 03 6 39 5.69 .86 


The witness told the board that about 13 per cent of 
conductors in service on the roads that returned in- 
formation to the conference committee for the month 
of October, earned less than $200 a month; 41 per cent, 
between $200 and $250; 37 per cent, between $250 and 
$300, and 9 per cent, over $300. The larger share of 
brakemen, or a little less than 40 per cent, earned be- 
tween $170 and $200, while of conductors in commuta- 
tion service over 50 per cent earned between $200 and 
$250. 

With the finish of Mr. Walber’s direct testimony, the 
case for the carriers was completed, except for Mr. 
Ekin’s having to take the stand again to be cross ex- 
amined on a statement he had made relative to the effect 
of increasing the pay of railroad employees one cent per 
hour. He admitted that he had used all classes of em- 
ployees in arriving at his result. On request of Mr. 
Doak, Mr. Ekin read an excerpt from the United States 
Department of Commerce weekly survey of foreign 
trade, “Commerce Reports,” for November 8. The 
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article in question was one that Mr. Doak desired to have 
read to show that in 1926 the railroads were much im- 
proved over previous years. (Mr. Ekin then read the 
first few paragraphs and the table showing the improve- 
ment in railroad transportation, which are part of the 
annual report of the Secretary of the Department of 
Commerce. Secretary Hoover’s report will be found 
elsewhere in this issue——Editor. ) 

Mr. Walber said that he desired to clear up an appar- 
ent misinterpretation of testimony offered by the carriers 
in the way of financial data. He said that the railroads 
were not contending that they could not afford to pay the 
increased wages asked, but held that the employees were 
already well paid, and that there were no existing condi- 
tions that warranted an increase. Mr. Doak asked him 
if he did not believe that employees should share the 
increased earnings of the companies, and Mr. Walber 
said that he did believe so, but that he thought that un- 
der the present adjustment of wages the men were shar- 
ing such increases as there were. 


Rebuttal Testimony Begun 


As rebuttal witnesses for the emplovees, P. A. Hartz, 
secretary of the general committee of trainmen on the 
Lehigh Valley; W. W. McKirchy, chairman of the 
general committee of trainmen on the New York Cen- 
tral, and R. A. Knoff, holding the same position on the 
Pennsylvania, testified as to conditions encountered by 
baggagemen in the performance of their duties. These 
witnesses Said that there was a heavy increase of mail 
and parcel post handled and took the position that the 
men handling this traffic felt they were being done an 
injustice in having to handle the increased traffic with- 
out an increase in wages. 

W. D. Hartmann, secretary of the general committee, 
the Pennsylvania, submitted exhibits intended to show 
that the train service employees had not received in- 
creases since 1913, or since 1917, that approached the 
amount of increases given to men in other trades. The 
excesses of increase for other trades over increases for 
train service employees, he testified, ranged from 76 
cents a day for chauffeurs to $5.44 a day for bricklayers, 
doing work on sewers, tunnels and caissons. These 
figures were given for 1926 as compared with 1913. In 
amounts of money given in wages, the bricklayers re- 
ceived $15.31 a day in 1926, while train service men 


were paid from $4.84 for brakemen in through freight 
service to $6.70 a day for conductors in passenger 
service. 

a . o ad 














Passenger Train on Electrified Section of Mexican Railway 
























Ornamentation of Cars and 


Locomotives 


Psychological effect of color schemes, as well as good taste, 
important in car interiors 


HE history of railroad equipment ornamentation 
moves in cycles. Up to about two decades ago 
the locomotives and passenger cars, of American 

railroads were masterpieces of varied colors and elabor- 
ate designs. Then came a period of simplicity. From 
all indications we are today on the threshold of another 
era of the varied and the elaborate in car and locomotive 
decorations. 

The revival at this time of intensive decorations is the 
answer to a natural demand. The ultimate aim of orna- 
mentation from the railroad’s viewpoint is, of course, 
to sell transportation. Competition today for passenger 
business is keen, particularly between the railroads and 


to individual decisions. The committee can, however, 
point out tendencies and possibilities. 

The most important factor of ornamentation is the 
selection and harmonizing of the proper colors to achieve 
the results desired. Colors as is generally known, are 
not only employed to fulfill the desire for the artistic, 
but are also used to create artificial conditions or atmos- 
pheres that cause people to react favorably. It is evident, 
therefore, that successful decoration cannot stop at mere 
eye-pleasing, but must enter the field of human psychol- 
ogy insofar at least as the unconscious effect of colors 
and designs on revues are concerned. Interior decorators 
have given the psychological phase of ornamentation 
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A Conventional Border Design and Center Panel Figure of the Pullman Company 


the other transportation agencies. A new interest in 
railroad travel therefore needs to be created and one 
successful means of doing this is by changing the 
decorations of cars and locomotives from the present 
monotony of simplicity to the newness of the elaborate. 


Decoration of Cars and 
Locomotives Effective Advertising 


Experience has proved that the decoration of cars and 
locomotives is an effective advertisement. The matter 
of ornamentation therefore, naturally demands serious 
attention, especially when its large field of possibilities 
is considered. While ornamentation in its broad mean- 
ing includes anything that adorns or beautifies, this 
report must of necessity be confined to painting and 
finishing with a casual mention, perhaps, of such im- 
portant factors as plush, carpet, shades, curtains, lighting 
fixtures, etc. Again, inasmuch as ornamentation is a 
fine art, the committee cannot recommend the use of 
specific colors or designs, but must leave those matters 





* Abstract of report of Committee No. VI, on Ornamentation of Cars 
and Locomotives, of the Equipment Painting Section, Mechanical Division, 
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much study with the result that the use of colors to 
create a desired atmosphere under specific conditions is 
restricted. This subject is broad with many angles so 
that this report cannot do more than merely call attention 
to its importance. 


Present Trend Is Toward Greater Use 
of Bright and Delicate Colors 


In general, interior passenger car decorations in the 
past have clung to the darker colors with a sparing use 
of light colors to break the monotony. The present trend 
is toward a greater use of bright and delicate colors even 
to the extent of having them predominate. This is de- 
sirable for it not only means a departure from the con- 
ventional but it also means the adoption of colors that 
give more home-like comfort to the traveling public. 

There is not at this time any noticeable trend toward a 
change in the outside body colors of passenger cars 
except that certain premier trains on some of the rail- 
roads have been given an individualistic train color 
scheme. Most of the roads favor the dark body colors, 
although a few use the lighter colors. It seems de 







































sirable that each road should employ an individual color 
scheme for the outside of its passenger train cars so as 
to make them distinguishable from the car ownership 
of other roads. The adoption of an individual color 
scheme would tend to eliminate the similarity that now 
exists to a great extent between cars of different roads 
that enter the same cities or terminals. 


Treat Each Passenger Car as an Individual Unit 


Another departure from the conventional is the break- 
ing away from standard interior ornamentation for 
entire classes of cars. In the past, the idea seemingly 
prevailed that all cars in a like class must be similarly 
decorated. Today we find the tendency is toward the 
other extreme, that is, to treat-each car as an individual 
unit and decorate it differently from others of its class. 
This tendency again is desirable for it tends to create 
interest and comment among the traveling public 
inasmuch as it prevents a monotony of decorations. 

There is a revival of the use of extensive ornamental 
designs for both the interior and exterior of passenger- 
carrying cars. The interior designs on the headlinings, 
bulkheads, pilasters, etc., vary from single plain or 
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toward a return to passenger locomotive decoration. 
This present trend has moved in two ways. First, there 
is a return to the striping of engines in gold or other 
colors over the almost universal black. Second, the black 
on many parts of the locomotives is being replaced by 
gayer colors, such as green. These gayer colors are 
further decorated with stripes of gold or other colors. 
The effect of this ornamentation has been to reawaken 
the interest of the general public in the railroads. 

The entire present trend in ornamentation is toward 
intensive decoration and the adoption of gayly colored 
cars and locomotives. There is every reason to believe 
that public interest will be awakened by the revival ol 
intensive ornamentation. There is every reason to 
believe that this awakening will result in the sale of 
more transportation. 


What the Pullman Company Has Done 


[The remainder of the report, written by the member 
of the committee who is connected with the Pullman 
Company, sets forth recent developments in the interior 
decoration of Pullman cars.—Editor] 

When the modern steel railway car came into exist- 
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Three Attractive Conventional Border Designs Used by the Pullman Company 


several vari-colored stripes, to elaborate floral or other 
displays. The exterior designs, in addition to the 
lettering, are chiefly confined to striping, particularly 
the stripe just above the lower edge of the car body. 
Ornamental designs give an artistic and pleasing effect 
of completeness to a car and the revival of their use is 
welcome. 

The present day trend of ornamentation is not con- 
fined to the luxury type of cars, but embraces all classes 
of passenger-carrying cars. Even the ordinary day- 
coaches are receiving a share of the extensive ornamenta- 
tion. This present trend toward a wide scope for decora- 
tions is proper and logical, inasmuch as the day-coaches 
carry the bulk of the traveling public and their business 
is most affected by other means of transportation. 

Intensive interior ornamentation will mean very little 
unless the decorative scheme corresponds with the archi- 
tecture of the car. Furthermore, the carpet, plush, 
shades, curtains, light fixtures, door and sash fixtures, 
metal trimmings, etc., must harmonize with the painting 
and ornamental designs. 


Decorating Locomotives Used in Passenger Service 


The tendency of most railroads in the past has been 
to eliminate practically all decorations on locomotives. 
Wherever any ornamentation was retained it was con- 
fined to passenger locomotives. At present the trend is 





ence, the Pullman Company adopted as a standard what 
was then considered a beautiful red mahogany graining 
and much admiration was expressed by both visitors and 
travelers at the expert imitation of wood. As time 
passed, however, adverse criticism was continually ex- 
pressed against the monotony of this red graining, and a 
number of years ago the company cast about seeking 
satisfactory substitutes. 

Some four years ago, as a test proposition, three 
sleepers were fitted up in different tones. They were an 
innovation in that they were neither enameled nor grained, 
but were solid color “painted” cars. They were im- 
mediately placed in a high grade service in the East, 
where they attracted considerable attention. Not all the 
remarks were encouraging, but a new era had been 
opened for the solid color cars were different. The 
following year a complete train received this treatment 
and was placed in service in the Northwest. Improve- 
ments were made over the initial three cars by adding a 
lighter decoration with borders of gold and substituting 
half a dozen shadings for the single tone used in the 
experimental service. The response. of the traveling 
public was such that there was no doubt of the success 
of the solid paint car and ornamentation. A big field 
was opened up by the simple manipulation of paint colors 
and schemes to accord with the service demands. Many 
of the lines operating “crack” trains received individual- 
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istic treatments to blend with the significance of the 
train or the floral effects found along the route. Natur- 
ally, there was a great demand for skilled decorators ; 
but this demand has been offset by the highly successful 
application of Decalcomania, or transfer, replacing the 
slower hand work of striping and ornamenting. 

It would be impossible to enumerate the painting 
schemes employed during the past few years; in general, 
the trend has been towards lighter, more delicate tones. 
This is reflected in the light greens that have formed the 
background of numerous schemes. These are very 
pleasing and restful to the eye and allow of a great 
variety of decoration; yet a solid panel with a single 
gold border presents a quiet relief. Variations of delicate 
greens have formed the majority of parlor car designs 
and it might be well at this point to add that this evolu- 
tion in painting has nearly revolutionized other features 
corollary to it, notably carpets, plush and lamps, which 
are now made in such variety as to deprive the mechanic 
of his “standard” 

Great strides have been made in the arrangement of 
conventional Decalcomania, which in the form of leaves, 
petals of flowers, can be made suitable to a series of back- 
grounds. Vice versa, varying conventional designs will 
make notable differences in cars having similar back- 
grounds. 

The advent of solid colors and decorative appeal has 
tended to advance the standard of graining required. 
Progress has been shown in this field particularly in im- 
proved imitation of walnut veneer by the simple process 
of “quartering,” but more than anything else, this has 
been enhanced by added ornamentation. Imitation 
inlays are readily furnished by Decalcomania design. 

While the car builders have nearly reached their zenith 
in mechanical construction, the main advertising features 
of both old and new equipment now lie in the variety 
of painting and ornamentation applied in good taste. 
The interior of the car is rapidly being translated into 
the cheerful home of the passenger, who need no longer 
confine his gaze to the world without. 

The report was prepared by the following committee: 
L. B. Jenson (chairman), general foreman, passenger 
car department, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; J. W. 
Geddes, foreman painter, The Pullman Company; J. H. 
Whittington, master painter, Chicago & Alton; E. M. 
O'Brien, foreman painter locomotives, Illinois Central, 
and E. W. Grimminger, foreman painter, car department, 
Pennsylvania. 














Colonial Express, P. R. R., at Elizabeth, N. J. 
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Improvements in Railway 
Transportation Praised 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

HE Department of Commerce, in an advance re- 

lease from its annual report, says that “probably 

the most outstanding single industrial accom- 
plishment since the war has been the, reorganization of 
our American railways.” After reference to the fact that 
five years ago Secretary Hoover, in outlining a number 
of major directions for national effort toward the elimi- 
nation of waste, had mentioned first “elimination of the 
waste imposed by inadequate railway transportation by 
improved equipment and methods and the establishment 
of better co-operation,” the report continues : 


Our transportation was not only demoralized by government 
operation during the war but had suffered from chronic car 
shortages and insufficient service, not only after the war but 
for many years before. The annual loss from this periodic 
strangulation in transportation was estimated in the department’s 
annual report of 1925 to amount to hundreds of millions a year. 
The insufficiency of transportation interfered with steady in- 
dustrial operations, created intermittent employment, increased 
the costs of production and, through periodic strangulation, 
caused high prices to the consumer. Manufacturers and distri- 
buters were compelled to carry excessive inventories as a pro- 
tective measure, thus not only increasing the amount of capital 
required in the business, but multiplying the danger of loss by 
price fluctuation. 

The railways, during the past five years, not only have built 
up adequate service and given a complete correction to these ills, 
but they have, by great ability of their managers, greatly re- 
duced transportation costs and thus made rate reductions pos- 
sible which would not have been otherwise the case. 

No better indication of these accomplishments can be given 
than is shown in the following table, which shows increasing 
efficiency in every direction—equipment, management, and person- 
nel, 


Tons, Revenue 
aver- freight Revenue 
age Car-miles Average ton-miles per 
Number of train per number of | handled per ton mile, 
Fiscal cars loaded load car-day employees employee cents 
eee 42,322,670 687 24.4 1,869,501 214,667 1.179 
1922 40,657,504 656 22.9 1,643,000 213,960 1.239 
, a 47,192,796 704 25.7 1,770,000 243,523 1.126 
nn eee 48,991,763 706 27.3 1,850,000 236,074 1.121 
, SS 49,677,771 731 27.3 1,765,169 247,788 1.108 
0 See 51,916,798 752 29.5 1,782,733 264,152 1.092 
It is an interesting commentary upon government operation 
that private enterprise has been able to operate the railways 
with far fewer employees and at the same time load almost 


15 per cent more cars than the government administration. In 
1920, the last year of government operation, the total number 
of employees rose to 1,999,000 as compared with 1,783,000 in 
1925. 

The result of this great reorganization upon the whole 
economic fabric of the country has been far-reaching. Rapid 
dispatch has greatly reduced the inventories of the country, 
has contributed to stabilization of production and employment, 
and has increased the efficiency of all production and distribution. 

One of the contributions to this success, and a fine example 
of co-operation between different industries and trades, has been 
the great service of the regional advisory boards created by 
the American Railway Association. These boards have been 
organized in practically every section of the country, and are 
representative of all of the shippers and receivers in each ter- 
ritory—farmers, manufacturers, and distributers. Transporta- 
tion needs have been analyzed and anticipated quarterly; car 
requirements are regularly estimated. The boards have also 
made studies of markets and marketing methods in the promo- 
tion of more even distribution of commodities; they have con- 
tributed to the solution of railway problems of better loading 
and higher operating efficiency. 

As a part of the plan of co-operation the department is now 
conducting an economic survey in Florida of the stocks on 
hand, methods of distribution, and estimated car requirements 
of principal commodities moving to and from Florida. 

Another point of the co-operation of the department with the 
shippers and railways is in the development of better methods 
of packing. From general report of results obtained in this 
direction, the claims for damage against the railways have been 
reduced between 1920 and 1925 from approximately $120,000,000 
to $37,000,000. The department has co-operated also in standard- 
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ization of forms and contracts used in industries associated with 
transportation which has contributed to reduction of distribution 
cost. 

Many unsolved problems in transportation confront us. Much 
thought must be given the co-ordination of our railway and 
economic relation between motor-truck 


water facilities. The 
and less-than-carload railroad distribution is important. Much 
can be gathered from further study in domestic packing. En- 


larged activity in connection with the Shippers’ Advisory Boards 
will tend further to reduce wastes in distribution. With the 
hand-to-mouth buying permitted by reliable and rapid railway 
delivery, knowledge of stocks on hand in various regions, and 
of the probable car requirements for the coming quarter, will be 
of increasing value. Additional study of the distribution of 
perishables by producers, shippers, and receivers may aid ma- 
aw to the elimination of waste in the distribution of food- 
stuffs. 


In connection with a discussion of “co-operative mar- 
keting” the report comments on the California 
Grape car plan, saying: 


also 


Two years ago the Department of Commerce, in an exhaustive 
report on Pacific coast perishables, laid down certain principles 
essential to more stable marketing and the elimination of the 
great wastes in marketing which were a burden upon both the 
producer and consumer. An extremely important experiment is 
now in progress in the development of co-operation in a wholly 
larger sense in an endeavor to cure the evils there pointed out. 
Under the leadership of the American Railway Association, a 
joint committee has been created embracing representatives of 
the growers, bankers, shippers, and railway executives and 
others having to do with the grape crop of California. The 
Department of Commerce, the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and the Department of Agriculture are also co-operating with 
this committee. The object is to develop a control of the ship- 
ment and marketing of the annual crop of some 70,000 carloads 
of grapes to the end that more stable returns may be secured 
to the growers and great wastes eliminated in transportation and 
marketing. If this experiment can be developed to the degree 
hoped for, it will represent a new departure, not alone in trans- 
portation but in an enlarged service of co-operative marketing as 
well. It will give stability in the grape industry—an industry 
in which there is an investment of over $125,000,000 of capital 
aside from something over $100,000,000 of specialized equipment 
for transportation—and there is promise of a solution for hand- 
ling other perishable crops throughout the country in a fashion 
enormously beneficial to the farmer and consumer primarily, 
and secondarily of value to the railways in more orderly trans- 
portation. 

Under the head of “Vigorous Utilization of Our Water 
Resources” the report says: 

During the year the Department of Commerce, as directed by 
its organic act, continued to give active consideration to the 
commercial possibilities in the full utilization of the water re- 
sources of our country—inland water-borne transportation, power, 
irrigation, reclamation, and flood control. A _ broad national 
policy is needed for the orderly development of all river and 
lake systems that we may not suffer great losses through erratic 
development and failure in co-ordination to secure the maximum 
economic returns from each drainage basin. 

Water is to-day our greatest undeveloped resource. Our 
streams and rivers offer us a possible total of 55,000,000 horse- 
power, and of this less than 11,000,000 has been developed. Of 
our 25,000 miles of possible inland waterways probably less 
than 7,000 are really modernized, and the utility of much of 
these 7,000 miles is minimized by their isolation into segments 
of what should be connected transportation systems. We still 
have 50,000,000 acres of possible reclaimable and irrigable lands 
which, while not now needed for agricultural production, will 
some day be absolutely necessary to supply growing population. 

There are imperative reasons for the execution of a compre- 
hensive plan for the co-ordinated long-view development of each 
river system to its maximum utilization. The necessary advances 
in rail rates from the war, together with completion of the 
Panama canal, have distorted the economic relationship of mid- 
west agriculture and mid-west industry to the rest of the coun- 
try and to the world markets. This relationship can be restored 
by conversion of our inland waterways into real connected 
transportation systems for cheaper movement of bulk commodi- 
ties and raw materials. There will be increasing demand for 
hydroelectric power with its saving of fuel and reduction in 
human sweat. Before expiration of the years required for com- 
pletion of major construction we shall need more food supplies 
than our present lands will afford. True conservation of water 
is not the prevention of use. Every drop of water that runs to 


the sea without yielding its full commercial returns to the Nation 
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is an economic loss. The immediate situations, the interest of 
sound economy, and the provision for future needs of the coun- 
try alike require full use of all our resources. 

In its visualization of a policy of water development, the de- 
partment has indicated seven great projects of major importance: 
(1) Mississippi system; (2) Columbia River system; (3) Colo- 
rado River; (4) Great Lakes system; (5) the Great Valley of 
California; (6) intracostal waterways; (7) other important 
developments including the Rio Grande and Hudson Rivers. 

Each system must be considered as a whole and organized 
to the maximum results. We need immediate determination of 
the broad objective and best development of every river, stream, 
and lake in our country in order that we do not undertake or 
permit haphazard development, whether public or private, that 
will destroy the possibilities of the maximum future returns. 
And, likewise, we must determine what structures shall be 
undertaken at once. 


Accident Investigations, 
April, May and June 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission has issued 

its quarterly summary of accident investigations 

(No. 28)*, for the three months ending with 

June, 1926. This bulletin covers 11 collisions and two 
derailment as follows: 


Tratn AccipENts INVESTIGATED—APRIL, May anv JuNeE, 1926 


1256. Chicago, Burl. & Quincy......... Thornton, Wyo....Apr. 1 Cc 
ca GO DO ccccchneeaeeonewees Brooklyn N, Y.....Apr. 10 C 
1259. Chic., S. Shore & South Bend....Gary, Ind. ........Apr. 10 C 
MR I IE ES Amboy, Ill. .......Apr. 12 C 
Bae )06=— EE BE occccccccecncces Gum Springs, Ark..Apr. 16 D 
1262. Northern Alabama ............. Gamble, Ala. ..... Apr. 25 c 
1263. Nash., Chatt. & St. Louis........ Smyrna, Tenn. ....May 5 C 
1264. Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L....... St. Francisville....May 21 C 
SOS. | Tie Nig Wee Be & Be cccccsccescecc eee, Ben... 3 OC 
1266. N. Y., Susquehanna & Western...Marksboro, N. J...May 2 Cc 
> AR fea Warnock, Ill. ..... June 14 C 
ee ee Gray, Pa. .........Jjune 16 C 
2 SO) 4 5 eer Kingston, R. I..... June 26 D 


Abstracts of Reports 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Thornton, Wyo., April 
1.—Eastbound second-class freight train No. 80, con- 
sisting of 53 cars and a caboose, drawn by engine 2556, 
moving at about 30 miles an hour, was run into at the 
rear by a following passenger train, No. 42, one locomo- 
tive and 10 cars which was moving at 44 miles an hour, 
this being the rate recorded automatically on the tape at 
the time of the collision. The caboose and one stock 
car were wrecked and one drover was killed; two em- 
ployees injured. There was a heavy snowstorm at the 
time, making the view very short. The freight had an 
order to run ahead of the passenger train and the blame 
is placed on engineman Bradford of No. 42 for not run- 
ning under control. The line is operated by the manual 
block system and permissive cards, stating that the 
freight was immediately ahead, had been given to the 
passenger train at three successive block offices, each 
card bearing printed instructions to run so as to be able 
to stop within range of vision. Furthermore, the line 
being straight for a long distance, engineman Bradford 
had seen the smoke of train No. 80 not far back; and the 
inspector cannot understand why he did not reduce speed 
on encountering a severe snowstorm limiting vision to 
two or three car-lengths. He had depended on fusees 
being thrown off from the freight, but this assumption 
was not justified. The freight was running close to its 
maximum limit of speed, 35 miles an hour, and there 
was no duty on its part to provide flag protection. The 
conductor of the freight had thrown off a fusee, but the 
inspector thinks that it was extinguished when it struck 
the ground. Other fusees were tested after the col- 
lision and it was found that, if allowed to burn five sec- 
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onds, it was impossible to throw one off in such a way 
as to extinguish it. A section foreman, a short distance 
back of the point of collision, had tried to stop the pas- 
senger train, but was unable to see the engineman as the 
train passed. 

Long Island, Brooklyn, N. Y., April 10, 10:15 p. m.— 
\ work train moving slowly westward on the eastbound 
track, collided with an eastbound passenger train, result- 
ing in the death of one passenger and the injury of 17. 
The work train consisted of seven cars, including four 
electric motor cars, and the motorman was in the fourth 
car from the western end; and the collision was due to 
making the movement before a switch was set which 
would have turned the work train to a cross-over instead 
of sending it westward on the main track toward the 
passenger train. There was a misunderstanding be- 
tween the conductor and another man as to who should 
attend to the switch; a thorough understanding between 
all concerned would have averted the collision; or, had 
the motorman stationed himself at the head end of the 
leading car he would undoubtedly have been able to stop 
before striking the passenger train. This line is one of 
dense traffic on an elevated structure, and the report 
recommends that the cross-over switches be equipped 
with switch lamps. This cross-over is used only for 
emergency purposes. 

Chicago, South Shore & South Bend, Gary, Ind., April 
10.—Collision between eastbound electric car No. 63 
and westbound electric car No. 64 (with one trailer), 
both moving at about 15 miles an hour; the two leading 
cars were destroyed by fire; one passenger killed, 11 
passengers and four employees injured. The line of 
road is double track, but at a point four miles west of 
Gary there is a bridge over the tracks of the Elgin, Joliet 
& Eastern where the trains run over a gauntlet track for 
about 1,500 ft. Both trains had clear signals (auto- 
matic) and both entered upon the gauntlet at about the 
same time. The trouble was that the westbound signal 
had been wrongfully cleared because of a defective relay, 
but the precise nature of the trouble is reported as un- 
discovered. The speed limit over the gauntlet is 15 miles 
an hour and the inspector believes that if this limit had 
been observed the collision would not have occurred ; the 
evidence indicated that neither of the motormen was 
keeping the rate of speed within the limit. The signals, 
in each direction, are about 700 ft. in the rear of the 
point at which the gauntlet begins. 

Illinois Central, Amboy, Ill., April 12, 9:50 p. m.— 
Southbound freight train extra 2916, moving at about 
10 miles an hour ran into a yard engine (pushing cars, 
moving southward at about two miles an hour) and the 
engineman of the yard engine was killed. The inspector 
finds that the responsibility rests on the engineman of 
the freight for not having his train under control within 
yard limits. The engineman claimed that the air brakes 
did not work efficiently, but the inspector evidently does 
not accept this claim. Some time after the accident an 
angle cock was found closed on the rear end of the tenth 
car, but the inspector thinks that this was closed subse- 
quent to the accident. This train had picked up 35 cars 
at Dunbar and neglected thereafter to test the brakes; 
and there was evidence to show that this kind of neglect 
was common. 

Missouri Pacific, Gum Springs, Ark., April 16.— 
Southbound passenger train No. 5, consisting of 12 cars, 
drawn by two locomotives was derailed, while moving at 
about 40 miles an hour, by running upon a loose rail at a 
point where track repairs were in progress. The en- 
gineman and the fireman of the second engine were killed 
and three persons were injured. Section foreman Lock- 
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wood, preparatory to replacing a rail, sent one of his 
men in each direction to flag and hold all trains, but one 
of them, Section laborer Browning, a trackman of 15 
years’ experience and often previously employed as a 
Hagman, failed to flag No. 5. He said that someone 
that he thought was the foreman had motioned to him 
that the track was restored for full speed. He had put 
down two torpedoes and then had taken them up. The 
foreman and another man, seeing the train approach at 
high speed tried to stop it, but not soon enough. The 
report puts the blame on Browning, finding no evidence 
that the foreman or anyone else had made any motion 
to him. There were witnesses who testified that the 
train exploded torpedoes, and others who were equally 
positive that it did not; and the report holds that the 
men on the engine had no warning that the track was 
unsafe. 

Southern, Gamble, Ala., April 25.—Collision between 
southbound passenger train No. 9 and northbound pas- 
senger train No. 10; engineman and fireman of No. 9 
killed and 75 passengers and 13 trainmen and others in- 
jured. No.9 held the main track, contrary to rule, when 
it should have entered the siding. This collision was 
reported in the Railway Age of July 3, page 25. 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, Smyrna, Tenn., 
May 5.—Southbound passenger train No. 5, moving 
very slowly on the main line, approaching the south end 
of the passing track, where it was to meet northbound 
passenger train No. 96, was run into by No. 96, which 
should have entered the siding; and both locomotives 
were wrecked. The fireman of No. 5 was killed and 
seven employees and two mail clerks were injured. Con- 
cluding a 5-page report, in which are considered various 
attempts at explanations, the inspector finds that the 
engineman of No. 96 did not begin to apply the brakes 
soon enough. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, St. Fran- 
cisville, Ill., May 21 5:34 a. m.—A southbound freight 
train which had stopped to set out a car was run into at 
the rear by a following passenger train, making a bad 
wreck, in which the passenger locomotive was over- 
turned. The engineman was killed. The flagman of 
the freight had not gone back to signal the passenger 
train, as was his duty; instead, he went into a telephone 
booth to obtain information about the passenger, and this 
took up several minutes’ time. At a station nine miles 
back the freight had been stopped and the flagman then 
had placed two torpedoes on the rail; and at the investi- 
gation it was claimed by a number of trainmen and also 
“by some of the officials” that, in such a case, the next 
following train should be run under control to the next 
open office; but no rule or authority could be cited for 
such an understanding; therefore, the report does not 
hold the engineman responsible for a collision occurring 
nine miles beyond the point where the torpedoes were 
exploded. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford, Mansfield, Mass., 
May 23, 11:38 p. m—Westbound passenger train No. 1 
moving at about 30 miles an hour ran past distant and 
home signals set against it and into the side of an east- 
bound freight train which was crossing from the west- 
bound track (northward) to the Old Colony division, 
wrecking the passenger locomotive and four freight cars 
and overturning one sleeping car. The signal tower 


was knocked from its foundation and this building, with 
a part of the wreck of the freight train, was burnt up. 
The fireman of train No. 1 was killed and four passen- 
gers and four employees were injured. Approaching this 
crossing of the Old Colony division westbound trains 
encounter a distant signal about 3,195 ft. back; signal 
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No. 2, 1,013 ft. back and signal No. 9, 225 ft. Signal 
No. 9 was at stop, but its light was extinguished, and 
the engineman claimed that smoke or steam from a loco- 
motive obscured his view of the signal. The line is 
worked by the controlled manual block system. Signal 
No. 2 was clear, and the distant signal, the inspector 
concludes, was at caution, although the engineman 
claimed that it was clear. The distant signal and signal 
No. 2 are wire-connected. The distant can be cleared 
only after the operator has cleared both No. 2 and No. 9 
and also an advance block signal beyond the crossing. 
The light in signal No. 9 had gone out because of lack of 
oil. ‘The lampman said that, on the day before, his 
supply of oil was exhausted when he came to this sig- 
nal, and that he intended to attend to this lamp the next 
day, but forgot to do so. 

The distant signal has been reported as sticking in the 
clear position on two occasions during the past five years, 
but in both cases there was obstruction by sleet or snow, 
and the inspector finds no reason for believing that it 
was stuck on this occasion. The operator at the crossing 
normally would not have allowed the freight to obstruct 
the westbound track when train No. 1 was so near, but 
the switching movements of the train were not being 
made in the customary manner, and the operator had 
formed a wrong conclusion as to what moves would be 
made. 

New York, Susquehanna & Western, Marksboro, 
N. J., May 25, 8:05 p. m.—A locomotive of the Lehigh 
& New England running without train westbound, ran 
about one mile beyond the switch at which it should 
have taken the siding, according to a dispatcher’s order, 
and collided with an eastbound freight of the New York, 
Susquehanna & Western; both trains were moving at 
about 30 miles an hour. The engineman of the west- 
bound locomotive was killed and four other employees 
were injured. This locomotive was of the double cab 
type and the fireman had not seen the engineman for the 
last mile or so before reaching Marksboro, nor did he 
notice that the engineman had failed to stop at the pass- 
ing track. A flagman in the cab with the engineman, 
was oblivious to his surroundings until the collision oc- 
curred ; yet, both fireman and flagman knew of the meet- 
ing order. The operator at Swartswood Junction testi- 
fied that the engineman had read the order aloud, and 
that in his belief all three of these men thoroughly under- 
stood that they were to meet the eastbound train at 
Marksboro. The inspector finds the fireman and flag- 
man equally responsible with the engineman for failure 
to obey the order. 

Missouri Pacific, Warnock, Ill., June 14, 9:05 p. m.— 
Northbound freight train, Extra 1238, consisting of 68 
cars, locomotive and caboose, having stopped at the 
station and been delayed a short time by a hot journal, 
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was run into at the rear by a following freight, Extra 
1533, consisting of 125 cars, locomotive and caboose, 
which was moving about 15 miles an hour. At the rear 
of the leading train, behind the caboose, was a refrig- 
erator car; this car, the caboose and three other cars 
were wrecked and the conductor was killed. Two other 
employees were injured. The Missouri Pacific at this 
place is double track, but no block signal system was in 
use. The conductor, who was killed, had relieved the 
rear brakeman and himself attended to the tail lights. 
Why he did not change them from the caboose to the 
refrigerator car, which had been placed in this position 
because of a broken drawbar, could not be determined. 
The line of road, however, is straight and level for sev- 
eral miles, and the inspector believes that if the engine- 
man and fireman on 1533 had been alert, they would 
have seen the caboose lights, which were plainly visible 
on both right and left sides, in time to have averted the 
collision. The inspector finds that cars in bad order are 
frequently hauled at the rear of trains, as in this case, 
over a distance of 78 miles, a practice which should be 
tolerated only in emergencies. 

Pennsylvania, Gray, Pa., June 16.—Rear collision of 
passenger trains; 12 passengers and four employees 


killed, 81 passengers and 4 employees injured. 
Train No. 40 ran past two block signals set 
against it. The engineman and fireman being killed, no 


explanation is possible; but from the report of an au- 
topsy on the body of the engineman, the inspector be- 
lieves that the engineman’s failure was due to sudden 
death or physical incapacitation. This collision was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of July 3. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford, Kingston, R. L., 
June 26, 2:46 a. m—Westbound freight train UN-1 
with 98 cars, was derailed by the explosion of the boiler 
of its locomotive and the engine and 11 cars were 
wrecked ; engineman, fireman and one brakeman killed. 
An eastbound passenger train, the Cape Cod express, 
was derailed by running into the wreckage of the freight 
and five employees and two Pullman conductors were 
injured, the injuries of one of the employees being fatal. 
The passenger train was running at about 50 miles an 
hour, and the locomotive and one sleeping car were over- 
turned. The inspector finds that the conductor of the 
freight started forward from the caboose, for the pur- 
pose of flagging the passenger train, but there was a 
dense fog and the derailed cars obstructed the view and 
he was unable to give any warning. It is estimated that 


the freight wreck occurred about four minutes before 
the passenger train passed Shannock and the report says 
that if the controlled manual block system had had con- 
tinuous track circuits a warning that the westbound 
track was obstructed might possibly have been received 
at Shannock in time to have stopped this train. 
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P. & W. V. Train Entering Pittsburgh Station 
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The Charlotte Harbor & Northern, effective November 10, 
will be operated by the Seaboard Air Line as a part of its 
South Florida division. 


The Chateau Frontenac, the Canadian Pacific’s famous 
hostelry in Quebec city, will have 300 additional rooms when 
present plans are completed. This hotel will then with its 
1,200 rooms, be the largest in the British Empire. The hotel, 
which suffered a fire in one of the old wings a year ago, is 
now completely fireproof and is decorated inside in the old 
baronial style. The new wing will be ready for the 1928 season. 
Work is to commence this winter. 


In Brooklyn, N. Y., on November 5, two gatemen at cross- 
ings of the Long Island Railroad were held by the Homicide 
Court in $10,000 bail each, charged with manslaughter in 
connection with the wrecking of an automobile at one of the 
crossings on the day before which resulted in the death of 
five persons. Gateman Forrestal, at Elderts Lane, failed to 
lower the gates on the approach of a train and this is said to 
have been the cause of the crash; and Gateman Jecker at 
Benedict Avenue is held blameworthy for failing to send to 
Forrestal the prescribed signal announcing the approach of 
the train. Jecker insists that he sent the signal and received 
a response, but Forrestal denies that any signal was received. 


Express Business by Airplane 


The American Railway Express Company announces that, be- 
ginning next April, the company will be prepared to transport 
packages by airplane between New York and Chicago and 
between Chicago and Dallas, Texas, with stops at several inter- 
mediate points on both lines. A contract has been made with the 
National Air Transport, which operates the airplane line now in 
service carrying United States mail between Chicago and Dallas. 


Frisco Reduces Hot Boxes 


The St. Louwis-San Francisco established a record on the 
system in September, 1926, when it made 78,212 car miles per 
hot box as compared with 17,619 car miles per hot box in Sep- 
tember, 1921. The number of hot boxes in September of this 
year totalled 422 on freight trains and 5 on passenger trains, 
while in September, 1921, -there were 1,200 on both classes of 
trains. The trains on the system made 33,396,683 car miles during 
September, 1926, while in September, 1921, they made 21,142,511 
car miles. 


Predicts Operating Net of $45,000,000 for C. N. R. 


Speaking in Vancouver, B. C., on November 4, Sir Henry 
Thornton, president of the Canadian National, announced that 
the net operating surplus for the system this year will exceed 
$45,000,000. 

This will be a marked advance over 1925, hitherto the best 
year in the history of the system, when the net operating sur- 
plus totaled slightly more than $30,000,000. Sir Henry declared 
that, “in 1922, the net was $3,000,000, while this year it will be 
$45,000,000. The value of the system from the point of view 
of earning power has increased fifteen times in four years.” 


Advances in Wages 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, the Lehigh Valley and 
the Reading have granted increases of pay of two and three 
cents an hour, to shopmen, carmen, car cleaners and laborers. 

The Pennsylvania has advanced the pay of telegraphers two 
cents an hour, the advance taking effect as of October 1. The 
number of persons affected is about 5,800. 

Clerks, freight handlers and station employees on the New 
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York Central have asked for an increase of six cents an hour in 
their pay and, following several conferences, it has been agreed 
between the company and representatives of the employees to 
refer the matter to arbitrators. The arbitrator on behalf of the 
railroad will be F. N. Melius, general superintendent of New 
York Terminals. 

Clerks of the Reading Company to the number of 3,600, 
together with telephone operators, baggage employees and 
others, have had their pay advanced five dollars a month, to 
take effect as from November 1. 

The St. Louis Southwestern has granted an increase of 2 
cents an hour for mechanics, 1% cents for intermediate workers, 
and 1 cent for apprentices and helpers, following a conference 
between officers of the road and representatives of the Carmen’s 
Association. The increase, effective November 1, will affect 
about 400 men. Members of the locomotive department have 
presented a petition asking for a raise in their group. 


Wage Statistics for August 


The number of employees reported by Class I railroads to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as of the middle of the month 
of August was 1,853,070, a decrease of 4,149 as compared with 
the number for July. As compared with August, 1925, there 
was an increase of 52,851. The total compensation for the month 
was $256,761,368, as compared with $247,071,210 in August, 1925. 
The report for August includes a chart comparing the trends of 
the average compensation per employee per hour and the labor 
expense chargeable to operating expenses per 100 equated ton- 
miles, from 1916 to 1925. The labor expenses per 100 equated 
ton-miles is given as follows (in cents): 1916, 27.3; 1917, 29.5; 
1918, 42.9; 1919, 49.5; 1920, 58.3; 1921, 57.2; 1922, 51.6; 1923, 
48.8; 1924, 49, and 1925, 47.2. 


U. S. Army Reserve Corps News—Railway Units 


First Lieutenant, C. F. Parsons, Engineers Reserve, general 
master mechanic, New York Central, with headquarters at 
Albany, N. Y., has been promoted to captain, engineers reserve 
and is assigned to the 489th Railway Engineers Battalion. 

Captain J. G. Hilgen, Engineers Reserve, storekeeper, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, with headquarters at Richmond, Va., has been 
assigned to the 568th Railway Engineers Battalion. 

Major L. G. Morphy, Engineers Reserve, chief engineer, Rut- 
land, with headquarters at Rutland, Vt., has been assigned to 
the 591st Railway Engineers Battalion. 

Captain Richard L. Smith, Engineers Reserve, chief engineer, 
Peninsular, with headquarters at San Jose, Cal., has been 
assigned to the 617th Railway Engineers Battalion. 


Milwaukee Supply Officers Meet 


An annuai meeting of purchasing and stores department officers 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul was held at Milwaukee, 
Wis., on November 9, 10 and 11, to discuss subjects and problems 
of interest to the departments. Officers from all the supply 
points on the road were present at the meetings during which 
committees reported on the following subjects: The reduction 
of stocks and the disposition of surplus and obsolete material; 
ways and means of improving inventories; handling purchase 
orders and local purchases; distributing stationery and providing 
office equipment; operating supply trains and supply cars; rela- 
tions with the traffic department and pricing methods; controlling 
emergency stocks; facilities for handling material; handling in- 
voices; methods of conducting scrap collection and disposition ; 
the use of stock books; handling track and bridge materials; 
handling castings; order records and accounting; methods of 
follow-up; material budget operations; insurance and the reduc- 

(Continued on page 956) 
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General News Department 


(Continued from page 549) 
tion of lumber expenses; personal injury and fire prevention; 
handling correspondence; ordering and inspecting lumber; and, 
securing co-operation from other departments. The meeting 
was presided over by J. T. Kelly, general storekeeper. 


Tax Plea Rejected 


A motion to enjoin the Nebraska state board of equalization 
and assessment from enforcing tax levies against the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, the Missouri Pacific, the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, the Chicago & North Western, and the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha which was filed by 
these roads was denied by Federal Judges J. W. Woodrough, 
T. C. Munger and William S. Kenyon, at Omaha, Neb., on 
November 3. These roads contend that the state board of 
equalization discriminates against the roads in assessing taxes 
and exorbitant taxes since 1921. The injunction 
was requested by the roads to obviate the necessity of filing 
individual suits each year, and also to compel the board to abide 
by a decree issued in 1921 by Judge Woodrough which ordered 
the board to accept the valuation of the roads in 1921 as the 


: 
has assessed 


maximum in the future. 


International Conference on Bituminous 
Coal to Be Held at Pittsburgh 


The program for the International Conference on Bituminous 
Coal to be held at the Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., November 15 to 18, includes a number of engineers 
in both Europe and America. 

Subjects of interest to railroad men are a paper by Marius 
Campbell, U. S. Geological Survey, Washington, D. C., on “Our 
coal supply, its quantity, quality and distribution,” which is 
scheduled for Monday; a paper by Jean Bing on “The technical 
and commercial phases of coal utilization,” which is scheduled 
for Tuesday; and the of the smokeiess fuel section to 
be held at 9:30 a. m., Wednesday. Three papers, one on “The 
economic aspects of the pre-treatment of coal for smokeless 
fuel,” by Dr. Horace C. Porter, consulting chemical engineer, 
Philadelphia ; “Smokeless fuel,” by O. P. Hood, chief mechanical 
engineer, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C.; “Smoke 
problem of cities,” by Osborn Monnett, will be presented at the 
session of the smokeless fuel section. 


session 


Report on Clybourn Collision 


W. P. Borland, director of the bureau of safety, has reported 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission on the rear collision of 
passenger trains on the Chicago & North Western at Clybourn 
(Chicago) on September 6, when five passengers were killed and 
approximately 200 were injured. This collision was reported in 
the Kailway Age of September 11, page 478, and September 18, 
page 524. 

Eastbound passenger train No. 734, running on the right given 
it by a calling-on signal, which had been passed at reduced speed 
1,835 ft. west of the point of collision, ran into the rear of east- 
bound passenger train No. 508, third section, standing at Clybourn 
damaging two passenger cars; the locomotive 
striking at probably 20 miles an hour. Engineman Smith, of 
train 734, averred that his view ahead had been interfered with 
by the headlight of a westbound train and also that the brakes 
did not hold properly; and, claiming that he did not know that 
third No. 508 was immediately ahead of him, he admitted that 
he assumed that the calling-on signal had been used by the man 
in the tower for a purpose other than that for which it was in 
fact intended. And he claimed that at the moment of collision 
his train was moving not over five miles an hour. 

The report lays the blame on Engineman Smith, his state- 
ment regarding the speed and other points not being supported 
by other witnesses except possibly by the towerman. The line 
was curved, and a freight train on the adjacent track interfered 
somewhat with his view; but “had Engineman Smith complied 
with the intent and plain meaning of the rule, reducing the speed 
so that he could stop within his range of vision the collision 
would not have occurred.” 

The report criticises the signalman for using the calling-on 


station, badly 
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signal, thus authorizing No. 734 tu close up on the proceeding 
train. The station platform was not long enough for both trains 
to discharge passengers at the same time and, therefore, there 
was no benefit in allowing 734 to follow so closely. 


Yard Clerk Tells How to Get Business 

An essay contest on “How to Get More Business,” conducted 
among employees of the Chicago Great Western by the Employee 
magazine was won by A. F. Meinken, a yard clerk at Oelwein, 
Iowa, who received a prize of $20. Ernest E. Richter, a hostler 
at Mayfield, Minn., won the second prize of $10, while the 
third prize of $5 was tied by T. H. Potter, a brakeman at 
Clarion, Iowa, and C. W. Lewis, a conductor at Chicago, both 
of whom were awarded $5. 

Mr. Meinken’s paper follows. 

“Each employee taking an active interest in the welfare of the 
community in which he lives; securing membership in community 
clubs, fraternal societies and aiding in the community and farm 
problems, is the answer to ‘How to Get Business.’ The com- 
munity selects men with ambition who accomplish good deeds 
with broad mind and keen vision and render service courteously. 
They will be confronted with various problems and given in- 
formation on improvements, prospective shipments or future 
trips. Utilize this information by showing the shipper or 
traveler the saving of time, mileage, fast passenger and freight 
service, convenient loading and unloading facilities, courteous 
treatment and appreciation. 

“When employees purchase groceries, clothing, lumber, coal, 
etc., from local firms, ask them to route their freight over our 
line. On securing consignments watch the service rendered and 
keep shippers informed as to the movement en route. Endeavor 
to do better each time and others will seek advice for efficient 
service. 

“Observe the needs of the community of surrounding farmers, 
of dairy and poultrymen. Interest business enterprises to estab- 
lish stores or branch warehouses along our tracks.” 


“Dead-Man Control” Thwarted 

A collision between an electrically propelled train and a 
freight, due to the motorman of the electric train having become 
incapacitated, is the subject of the last accident report received 
from the British Ministry of Transport. The collision was at a 
junction in Newcastle on the London & North Eastern, on 
August 7, the passenger train running into the side of the 
freight at a point where the tracks converged: but with the 
fortunate outcome of only 16 injuries, none of them of a par- 
ticularly serious character. The passenger train is said to have 
been running at about 35 miles an hour. 

The motorman of the electric train, William Skinner, had fallen 
out of his cab a mile or two back and was killed; and he had 
left the “dead-man control” button fastened down so that the 
train was not automatically stopped when the motorman’s 
hand was released, as should have been the case. The button 
was fastened down by two handkerchiefs, in a way suggesting 
that the act was done with deliberation: and, so far as could be 
learned, this must have been done by Skinner. Evidently he 
had leaned out to look back and his death was caused by his 
head striking a bridge pier. 

The inspector, Major G. L. Hall, says that it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to make the “dead-man control” entirely proof 
against deliberate interference, and he recalls that a similar case 
occurred on the London, Brighton & South Coast in February, 
1916. Whether there have been other cases of misuse of the 
dead-man control, it is impossible to say: the officers of the 
London & North Eastern have never heard of a case in the 23 
years of their experience with electric traction. 

Major Hall discusses automatic train control but believes it 
doubtful whether any such device would have prevented this 
collision. 

As to whether or not the guard of the train might have dis- 
covered the danger in season to check the speed, Major Hall 
thinks that guards should have, in their vans, windows easily 
opened; for to use the sliding door is an awkward way of put- 
ting out the head to look either forward or backward. “If some 
better arrangement cannot be made, I think that the guard ought 
to be relieved of all responsibility for the observance of signals.” 
To thus relieve the guards, however, he deems undesirable, for 
many reasons. 
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The 14th annual banquet of the Minneapolis Traffic Club will 
be held on November 18 at Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Freight Claim Division of the American Railway Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting at Quebec, Canada, on June 
14 to 17, 1927. 


The Women’s Traffic Club of Los Angeles held its regular 
meeting on October 27, with an address by S. L. Williams, city 
passenger agent of the Great Northern. 


The Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce and the Commercial 
Traffic Managers of Philadelphia have filed a complaint with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission asking the establishment of a 
Philadelphia switching district, embracing all industries and points 
where freight is delivered or received in Philadelphia and 
Camden and vicinity “which comprise a single, homogeneous 
industrial community.” They also ask that freight rates be made 
to and from points outside which shall be the same for all points 
in the district. 


Passenger Traffic Again Declines 


Railway passenger traffic again showed a reduction in August. 
According to the Interstate Commerce Commission’s monthly 
summary, though passenger revenues for eight months of this 
year were slightly above those of the corresponding period of 
last year, the passenger mileage for August was less; and 
both passenger mileage and passenger revenues have shown a 
decline in June, July and August. For August the passenger 
revenues for the 171 Class I roads covered by this statement 
were $98,665,055, as compared with $103,792,914 in August last 
year. For the eight months the passenger revenues were $700,- 
434,545 as compared with $700,044,865 for the corresponding 
period of last year. The passenger mileage for this period was 
23,898,865,000 as compared with 24,034,783,000 but the average 
revenue per passenger mile was 2.931 cents as compared with 
2.913 cents last year. 


Commercial Stocks of Anthracite 
and Bituminous Coal 


A survey just completed by the Bureau of Mines shows that 
consumers’ stocks of bituminous coal on October 1 were 
44,000,000 tons, an increase of 5,000,000 tons over those on July 1. 
In spite of the extraordinary exports stimulated by the British 
miners’ strike, production in August and September was sufficient 
to meet domestic consumption and provide a surplus to be added 
to storage. 

On September 1, 1924, the stocks were 47,000,000 tons; on 
September 1, 1925, they were 43,000,000, and on November 1, 
1925, about 48,000,000. 

The total quantity of bituminous railroad fuel coal on hand 
October 1, according to the American Railway Association, 
was 11,214,000 tons, sufficient to last 33 days at the average rate 
of consumption in August and September. The present stocks 
are almost exactly the same as on October 1, 1925. 


Shippers Ask Rail and Barge Rates 


At a conference with Commissioner Esch and Director Hardie 
of the Traffic Bureau of the Interstate Commerce Commission at 
Washington on November 6 representatives of shippers of Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul urged upon the northwestern railroads that 
joint rail and barge rates be established between the Inland 
Waterways Corporation and the rail lines that connect with the 
government’s barge line at Dubuque, Ia. The representatives of 
the railroads present, however, took the position that such rates 
would result in a reduction of their revenues and that they could 
not voluntarily agree to the proposal. It was finally decided that 
a joint complaint should be prepared by the Inland Waterways 
Corporation and’ the shippers in order to institute a formal pro- 
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ceeding before the commission.. A. statement was issued by the 
shippers expressing disappointment in the attitude of the rail 
carriers in not co-operating with “the governmental agency that 
Congress had created for the purpose of providing relief in the 
Mississippi valley.” 


Wheat Prices and Freight Rates 


The Bureau of Railway Economics has just completed a study 
of wheat production and the relationship of wheat prices to 
freight rates. Average annual exports of wheat for the past 
three years—1923 to 1925, inclusive—amounted to 173,500,000 
bushels, which is considerably greater than the annual average 
for any of the pre-war years from 1902 to 1913. Wheat tonnage 
averaged about 27 per cent of the total tons of all agricultural 
commodities originating on the railways during the five years, 
1921-1925. < 

While freight rates on wheat have remained virtually wun- 
changed, the study shows that in the crop year 1925-1926, there 
was a wide range of farm prices on wheat indicating that freight 
rates do not contribute to fluctuations. Data were gathered at 
146 origin points distributed through 20 states, producing 90 per 
cent of the total wheat production of the country, and showed 
that the spread in farm prices during the season in nearly all 
cases was greater than the total freight rate to market. Higher 
prices were sometimes paid for the same kind and grade of wheat 
involving longer hauls and greater freight rates than were paid at 
points involving shorter hauls and lesser freight rates. 

The results of this study have confirmed the previous conclusion 
that there is no relationship between freight rates on wheat and 
fluctuations in the prices paid to the farmer. 


Operating Officers to Study Rough Handling 


A meeting of operating officers of the southeastern lines was 
held at the Ansley hotel, Atlanta, Ga., on November 11, to study 
methods of curtailing losses due to damage of cars and their 
contents on account of rough handling. At the meeting it was 
recommended that the present committee be relieved and in lieu 
another committee composed of division and terminal super- 
intendents be formed to represent the important lines in the 
southeast. 

Should the southeastern lines adopt this recommendation, their 
plan will be similar to that of the southwestern lines, which 
work on a plan developed by the Prevention committee of the 
Southwestern Claim Conference in connection with the formation 
of carload damage committees at seven of the larger points in 
Texas and Louisiana for the purpose of studying the question 
of damage to carload freight, including rough handling of cars 
and conditions that permit of breakage. Each terminal com- 
mittee is made up of two sub-committees composed of two yard 
representatives of each of the operating lines, the terminal train- 
master, general yardmaster or yardmaster, and the other repre- 
sentative is accepted by reason of his interest in freight claim 
prevention. In addition the station representatives and one of 
the oifice force whose duties enable him to know and determine 
the causes of damage to carload freight loaded and unloaded 
at his station are designated as agents of the operating lines. 
There is a general chairman and each sub-committee is directed 
by a chairman selected from the membership of the sub-com- 
mittee. The committee meets at least once each month for the 
purpose of considering the information that may be presented 
by the membership of the two sub-committees, it being under- 
stood that the work of the two sub-committees will be directed 
by the general chairman of each terminal committee. 


Motor Transport News 
Motor Transport Meeting in Chicago 


The Railroad Motor Transport Conference will hold its next 
meeting in Chicago on December 1 and 2. A program discussing 
various problems in connection with both freight and passenger 
transportation by motor vehicle is being prepared. 

In addition the conference will have presented to it a report 
from its executive committee on the proposed affiliation with the 
American Railway Association and it is expected that action 
expressive of the conference’s wishes in this connection: will be 
taken. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


A proposed increase of 15 per cent in class and commodity 
freight rates between points on the Hawaiian Consolidated Rail- 
way, Ltd., was found justified by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in a decision made public on November 10, following an 
investigation. The commission, however, found not justified a 
proposed increase in the loading and unloading charge at Kuhio 
Wharf and ordered the schedule proposed by the road cancelled 
without prejudice to the right to establish a rate increasing the 
present rate from 35 to 40 cents per net ton. The company had 
asked for the increased rates on the ground that its present rates 
are not sufficient to earn an adequate return on the value of its 
property. 


’ State Commissions 


The Delaware & Hudson has placed before the New York 
State Public Service Commission complete plans for the elimi- 
nation of all its street crossings in Albany, with a petition for 
action by the commission. The proposal would affect more than 
25 streets and the final cost would be about $9,000,000. Co- 
operation of the New York Central would be necessary, in con- 
nection with changes at the Union passenger station. 


Personnel of Commissions 


Thomas K. Campbell, chairman and member of the Pub- 
lic Service Commission of Oregon at various times since 
1907, died at his home in Portland, Ore., on October 27. 


Court News 
Guarding Against Trespassers Not 
Within Scope of Pumper’s Duty 


One of an agent's duties was to keep water in the water tank 
for the engines by pumping. Suspecting trespassers of draining 
the tank, he appointed someone to watch it, who shot a suspected 
trespasser. The Mississippi Supreme Court held the railroad was 
not liable, guarding the tank against the taking of water by tres- 
passers not being within the scope of the agent’s duties.—Natchez, 
Columbia & Mobile (Miss.), 107 So. 1. 


Filing of Claim Against Wrong Carrier 


The South Carolina Supreme Court holds that where bills 
of lading required the filing of claim for damage within four 
months of the delivery, the filing of a claim against the deliver- 
ing carrier would not support an action against the initial carrier. 
If the claim had been filed against the initial carrier with the 
delivering carrier as its agent the claim would have been suffi- 
cient under N. C. Civ. Code 1922, Section 3890.—Kershaw Oil 
Mill vy. Northwestern R. of South Carolina (S. C.), 130 
S. E. 647. 


Not Liable for Negligence of 
Connecting Carrier After Diversion 


A shipment from Virginia to Edgemoor, Del., was, in accord- 
ance with a long course of dealing between shipper and initial 
carrier, diverted to Boston. It was not delivered there until 
long after a reasonable time. The shipper sued the initial 
carrier for its depreciation in value. The Virginia Supreme 
Court of Appeals holds that an initial carrier is not, under 
the Carmack-Cummins Amendment, liable to a shipper for 
damages occurring after diversion or reconsignment made after 
the property has passed from the control of the initial carrier, 
although the shipment remains on the original bill of lading. 
The shipper’s right of diversion, which is not affected by the 
amendment, does not increase the obligations imposed on the 
initial carrier by the amendment. Under that amendment the 


initial carrier is liable for the connecting carrier’s negligence. 
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only within the terms of its contract, and not for the defaults 
of the shipper’s own agents under other contracts to which the 
initial carrier is not a party—Southern Produce Co. v. Norfolk 
Southern (Va.), 132 S. E. 360. 


Foreman’s Judgment as to 
Stopping Train or Sounding Whistle 


The Missouri Supreme Court quashed an opinion and judgment 
holding in effect that a foreman was negligent in telling the en- 
gineer to stop the train instead of to sound the whistle, with 
about four seconds to warn an approaching automobile, where 
there was no evidence that the engineer could have sounded the 
whistle in time for the automobilist to have stopped the car in 
safety.—State ex rel. Wabash v. Bland (Mo.), 281 S. W. 690. 


Industry Engine Movement Not a “Train Movement” 


The federal district court for southern Texas holds that an 
industry engine, spotting a string of 27 cars, partly over the 
main line, moving about 5 miles an hour, and stopping about 
every 100 yards, was not a “train movement,” under Safety 
Appliance Act, Section 1, requiring the use of power brakes on 
85 per cent. of the cars, especially as the engine had automatic 
brakes, by which the cars could be stopped as easily as if 85 
per cent. of them had been operated “under air.”—U. S. v. 
Texas & N. O., 13 F. (2d) 429. 


Construction of Arkansas Lookout Statute 


The Arkansas Supreme Court holds that contributory negli- 
gence of a truck driver in failing to look up and down the 
track does not bar recovery for the destruction of the ‘truck 
by a train, under the Arkansas lookout statute, even if a proper 
lookout has been kept, if the injury was caused by negligence 
in failing to exercise care on the part of the trainmen to 
avoid the injury after discovering the peril. The lookout staute 
is held to apply to injuries to property as well as to personal 
injuries—Huff v. Mo. Pac. (Ark.), 280 S. W. 648. 


Consignee Using Force to Open 
Defective Car Door Contributorily Negligent 


The Texas Court of Civil Appeals holds that a consignee 
who voluntarily used force to open a freight car door after 
finding that because of rust or because the sill of the car was 
binding the door, it would not open easily, assumed the risk 
of injury by a fall when the door yielded, and could not recover 
even assuming the railroad was negligent in allowing the con- 
dition of the car to exist.—Lancaster v. Wood (Tex. Civ. App.), 
279 S. W. 503. 


Defective Car Statute Held 
Not Applicable to Repairers 


In an action for injuries to a repairman while repairing a 
defective box car, the Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit, 
holds that Ohio Gen. Code, Section 9017, making railroads liable 
for injuries to employees from defective cars, does not apply to 
injuries to repairmen while repairing such cars. Section 6243 
of the code applies to defects in permanent fixtures, and not 
to cars, nor to defects which the workmen are engaged to 
repair.—Noftz v. B. & O., 13 F. (2d) 389. 


Diminution of Damages by Contributory 
Negligence Under Federal Employers’ Liability Act 


A freight train stopped for an hour or more at a watering 
point. The flagman disobeyed the rule as to going back with 
stop signals and went to sleep in the caboose. About an hour 
later a freight ran into the caboose. In an action by the flag- 
man for injuries, the Ohio Supreme Court held that, assuming 
that the jury found that the engineer of the following train was 
negligent in failing to observe the caboose ahead, the causal 
negligence was partly attributable to both carrier and plaintiff, 
and the latter might, under the federal Employers’ Liability Act, 
recover damages proportionately diminished by his own negli- 
gence.—Hocking Valley v. Kontner (Ohio), 150°N. E. 739. 
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Indian Railways Order British Equipment 


The South Indian, says Commerce Reports, is reported to 
have placed an order for 8 freight locomotives and tenders with 
Nasmyth Wilson & Co., Ltd., of Manchester, England. The 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway has given the English Electric 
Company at Preston, an order for 15 motor coaches and 42 
trailer coaches, as well as for electrical machinery for the road’s 
electrified extension. These orders are taken to be the result 
of the British government's urging the Indian government to 
proceed with long-contemplated railway projects. It is also 
reported that Indian contracts have been placed with the Leeds 
Forge Company for 142 freight cars for the Indian State Rail- 
ways, 60 freight cars and 10 trucks for the South Indian Rail- 
way, 40 cars for the Bengal-Nagpur Railway and 60 cars for 
the Jodhpur-Bikanir Railway. 


Miscellaneous 


The Department of Commerce has received the following re- 
ports from its agents in various parts of the world: 


Two important extensions of the Egyptian State Railways are 
to be included in the budget estimates for the fiscal year 1927- 
28. One expenditure of $2,000,000 will be for the building of a 
new single line between Manfalout and Akhmin, on the eastern 
bank of the Nile. The other credit will be for the extension of 
the present Heluan railway to El Karimat. A scheme is under 
consideration at the present time to electrify this short line run- 
ning south of Cairo, so as to eventually link it up with the 
Cairo Electric Railways and Heliopolis Oases Company’s line 
by means of a tunnel in Cairo. 

Russia intends to order 50,000 freight cars to be built in Estonia, 
for delivery over five years. Negotiations which have continued 
for about six months between Estonian manufacturers and the 
Soviet Trade Delegation in Reval are approaching a favorable 
conclusion. The Dvigatel plant is expected to undertake only 
the construction of the wooden parts and trucks, while all other 
metal parts will be supplied from Germany. 

The proposed electrification of the Pacific Railway of Costa 
Rica progressed a step when engineers representing the Alle- 
gemeine Elektricitaets Gesellschaft arrived in Costa Rica. They 
are now engaged in making preliminary studies with a view to 
putting into effect the provisions of the proposed contract, should 
that contract be approved by Congress. 

The Polish State Railways are to be operated as a separate 
enterprise along commercial lines under the supervision of the 
Minister of Communications. The Polish Railway Administra- 
tion, which is functioning as an independent unit under the desig- 
nation, “Polish National Railways,” has been authorized to float 
short term loans not exceeding 10 per cent of its annual revenues 
for operation purposes. 

The four principal British railways showed a decrease of 
£22,689,000 in gross earnings during the nine months ended Sep- 
tember 26, 1926, as compared with last year. The Great 
Western’s returns showed a decrease of £3,546,000 (passenger 
£1,160,000, freight £2,386,000); the London Midland and 
Scottish, £9,898,000 (£3,333,000 and £6,565,000 respectively) ; and 
the London & North Eastern, £7,638,000 (passenger £2,039,000 
and freight £5,599,000). 


Tue Feperat District Court for northern New York holds 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission cannot, under the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, Section 6, as amended, providing for the 
establishment of physical connection between land and water 
interstate carriers, order a railroad to operate canal terminals 
owned by the State of New York, where the state is the only 
substantial party, the statute necessarily implying. that there 
shall be before the commission two carriers, both subject to 
its jurisdiction—New York Central v. United States, 13 F. 
(2d), 200. 





Locomotives 


Tue Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN contemplates buying 
about 10 freight locomotives. 


THE Missouri Paciric contemplates coming in the market in 
the near future for about 45 locomotives of several types. 


Tue ATCHISON, TopEKA & SANTA FE has authorized the pur- 
chase of 10 Pacific type, 10 Mountain type, 15 Mikado type and 
15 Santa Fe type locomotives. 


THE PERE MARQUETTE has ordered 10 Mikado type locomo- 
tives from the American Locomotive Company. These locomo- 
tives will have 26-in. by 30-in. cylinders and a total weight in 
working order of 312,000 Ib. Inquiry for this equipment was 
reported in the Railway Age of October 16. 


Tue New York, Cuicaco & Sr. Louis has ordered four 4-6-4 
type locomotives from the American Locomotive Company. 
These locomotives will have 25-in. by 26-in. cylinders and a total 
weight in working order of 310,000 Ib. Inquiry for this equip- 
ment was reported in the Railway Age of October 9. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA is in the market for 75 K-4-S standard 
heavy passenger type locomotives. The road will build eight new 
electric locomotives in its Altoona shops. A contract for the 
electrical equipment for four of these locomotives has been given 
to the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company and 
contract for the other four to the General Electric Company. 
These locomotives are to be operated in the New York tunnel 
service. In the Railway Age of October 9 mention was made 
that this company was placing orders for this electrical equipment. 


Freight Cars 


Gutr Rerintnc Company.—See Standard Tank Car Company. 


THE BurFraLo, RocHester & PittspurGH has given an order 
for repairs to 500 steel hopper cars to the Pressed Steel Car 
Company and for repairs to 500 to the American Car & Foundry 
Company. 


THe STANDARD TANK CAR Company is building for its sub- 
sidiary the Standard Transit Company 200 tank cars of 10,000- 
gal. capacity and 300 tank cars of 12,000-gal. capacity, for lease to 
the Gulf Refining Company. 


THE PHILLIPS PETROLEUM CoMPANy has contracted for 700 
tank cars of 10,000-gal, capacity, on a leasing proposition with 
the privilege of purchasing later, from the Standard Tank Car 
Company. Inquiry for this equipment was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of November 6. 


Passenger Cars 


THe Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN is inquiring for three com- 
bination passenger and baggage cars, This company is also in- 
quiring for eight baggage cars, as was reported in the Railway 
Age of October 30. 


THE MANILA RarLroap has ordered 12 passenger coaches 
from the American Car & Foundry Company. In the Railway 
Age of August 28 this company was reported as contemplating 
the purchase of this equipment. 


Tue Union Paciric is inquiring for five combination horse, 
baggage and automobile cars; two combination baggage and mail 
cars; 10 baggage cars; 10 dining cars and eight observation 
cars with bathroom and barber shop. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA has ordered the electrical equipment for 
128 multiple unit passenger cars as follows: Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, 93; General Electric Com- 
pany, 30, and Brown-Boveri Electric Corporation, 5. In the 
Railway Age of October 9 mention was made that the company 
was placing orders for this electrical equipment. 
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The O’Malley-Beare Valve Corporation has opened a city 
sales office at 217 Railway Exchange building, Chicago. 


The Cleveland Punch & Shear Works Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has removed its Philadelphia, Pa., office from 321 
Bulletin building to 1201 Pennsylvania building. 


Ernest Smith has been appointed sales engineer of the 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company at .the office at 
Oruro, Bolivia, which is a sub-office of the district headquar- 
ters at Santiago, Chile. 


Winthrop Withington, treasurer and manufacturing di- 
rector of the American Fork & Hoe Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been elected vice-president and will be succeeded 
by A. W. Ferguson. Robert H. Cowdery, manager of the 
Geneva, Ohio, works, has been elected vice-president. 


Vernon C. Ward has been appointed manager of sales of 
the steel construction department of the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. G. H. Danforth has been 
appointed contracting engineer of the Fabricating division 
and C. I. Boardman has been appointed contracting engineer 
of the Junior Beam division. 


Edward J. Costello, Jr., has joined the sellng staff of the 
Blaw-Knox Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., and will cover terrri- 
tory adjacent to the Philadelphia office. He will specialize 
in the sale of Blaw-Knox standard steel buildings. E. LeRoy 
Harrington, who is a specialist in the designing of clamshell 
buckets, is now a member of the Blaw-Knox organization. 


The Chicago Tube & Iron Company and Warren, Corning 
& Co., have been consolidated under the name of the former 
company. E., E. Peter remains chairman of the Chicago Tube 
& Iron Company. The other officers of the company will be 
Warren S. Corning, president; Fred Gardener, vice-president 
and general manager; E. M. Peter, treasurer and E. S. 
Nathans, secretary. 


Grant B. Shipley, consulting timber treating engineer, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has also been elected chairman of the board 
and chairman of the executive committee of the American 
Nickel Corporation, Clearfield, Pa., which specializes in the 
manufacture of pure nickel and nickel alloy sheets, plates, 
bars, rods, wire and castings. This company is associated 
with the Mond Nickel Company, Ltd., of England, and the 
Mond Nickel Company, Ltd., of Canada. 


J. Dalrymple Rogers has resigned as London manager of 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. Prior to the war Mr. 
Rogers was associated with several American railways and 
during the war was on the staff of the Director General of 
Military Railways. Since then he has represented the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works in South Africa, India and other 
parts of the British Empire. Ashton Dorr, formerly assist- 
Paris succeeds Mr. Rogers as 


ant manager of the office 


manager of the London office. 


At a recent meeting of the board of directors of Pratt & 
Lambert, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., the following officers were 
elected: J. N. Welter, of Chicago, chairman of the board; 
A. D. Graves, Buffalo, president; H. E. Webster, Buffalo, 
senior vice-president; J. P. Gowing, Chicago, vice-president; 
W. P. Werheim, Buffalo, treasurer; R. W. Lindsay, Buffalo, 
assistant treasurer. Both J. B. Bouck, Jr.. New York, and 
F. W. Robinson, Buffalo, each elected vice-president in 1924, 
continue in that capacity. H. E. Webster and W. P. Wer- 
heim also continue as secretary and assistant secretary, re- 


spectively. 


George B. Durell, who has been elected president and 
general manager of the American Fork & Hoe Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, organized the Chattanooga Tool Company, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., in 1887, of which he was secretary and 
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treasurer and later, manager. In 1890, he moved his busi- 
ness to Harriman, Tenn., where he organized the Harriman 
Hoe & Tool Company as president and general manager. 
At the time of the organization of the American Fork & Hoe 
Company in 1902, the Harriman company was merged with 
that company and Mr. Durell was made treasurer of the 
company. Later he became vice-president, and in 1923, was 
made general manager. 


Locomotive Shipments in October 


Shipments of locomotives in October from principal manufac- 
turing plants, based on reports received by the Department of 
Commerce, totaled 151 locomotives, as compared with 134 in 
September and 93 in October, 1925. The following table gives 
the shipments and unfilled orders for locomotives with com- 
parisons : 

Shipments 
— — —~ 
Year 7~-Domestic—~, -—Foreign— --Domestic—, —Foreign—, 
and Elec- Elec- Elec- Elec- 


Unfilled orders end of month 





— Total Steam tric Steam tric Total Steam tric Steam tric 
Lt 
(10 Mos.) 1,006 635 118 217 36 
(Year) 1,216 755 144 277 40 

1926 
January 121 96 11 14 0 653 506 53 52 42 
February 163 101 22 38 2 572 442 60 30 40 
March 162 146 11 4 l 780 635 50 54 41 
April 151 122 12 1 16 713 580 44 60 29 
May 140 105 14 12 9 726 585 46 72 23 
June 159 133 11 12 3 667 522 53 72 20 
July 132 &2 20 30 0 555 445 36 51 23 
August 124 78 16 23 7 525 455 26 28 16 
September 134 109 13 5 7 498 386 24 77 11 
October 151 124 15 12 390 286 20 71 13 
Total (10 

months) 1,437 1,096 145 151 45 


Obituary 


Patrick W. O’Brien, assistant general manager of sales of 
the Illinois Steel Company, died in Chicago on November 9 
of pneumonia. 


Trade Publications 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC CONNECTOR—The Consolidated Con- 
nector Corporation, 118 Noble Court, Cleveland, Ohio, after ten 
years’ development work on various railroads and in a number 
of industrial plants, is now ready to place on the market a 
standard connector which has been found to function satisfactorily 
under divergent track and climatic conditions and on any class of 
equipment. This connector, which is fully described and illus- 
trated in a 20-page booklet, is equipped with an adapter, making 
it unnecessary to uncouple air hose in interchange and eliminating 
the use of tools. 











Launching of New Grand Trunk Car Ferry “Grand Rapids,” 
at Manitowoc, Wis. 
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ALABAMA, TENNESSEE & NorTHERN.—This road has been 
authorized to construct an extension of its line from Summit, 
Ala., to the Port of Mobile, a distance of 30 miles, to give the 
railroad entrance to the port. 


ATLANTIC Coast Line—A contract has been awarded for 
shops at Chatmar, Fla., estimated to cost $60,000. 


CENTRAL oF NEw Jersey.—A contract has been awarded to the 
McClintic-Marshall Company, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., for the erec- 
tion of three 3-span half through steel plate girder highway 
bridges with steel column bents at Hall and New Brunswick 
avenues and Market street, Perth Amboy, N. J., estimated to 
cost $66,062. A contract has also been awarded to F. H. 
Clement & Co., for the construction of concrete masonry for 
ash pit crane foundations, inspection pit, water tank foundation 
and two water column foundations together with a drainage 
system at the engine terminal at Bethlehem, Pa., estimated to 
cost $28,800. 


Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE & St. Paut.—Company forces will be 
employed in the construction of a one-story frame and timber 
warehouse, 180 ft. by 84 ft., at Seattle, Wash., at an approximate 
cost of $25,000. 


Great NorTHERN.—Plans for the construction of a steel and 
concrete highway bridge over the right-of-way of this railroad 
and the Minneapolis & St. Louis at Minneapolis, Minn., to re- 
place a wooden structure have been submitted to the city engineer 
of that city. 


Ittrnors CENTRAL.—A contract has been awarded to Joseph 
E. Nelson and Sons, Chicago, for the construction of a power- 
house at Paducah, Ky., which with coal and ash handling equip- 
ment, engine room cranes and two 500,000 gal. steel tanks will 
cost about $300,000. 


Jackson & Eastern.—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has granted an extension of time to December 31, 1927, in which 
to complete the construction of the extension from Lena to 
Jackson, Miss. 


Los Ancetes & SAtt LAKe.—This company contemplates the 
construction of a new passenger station at Black Rock, Utah. 


MINNEAPOLIS, ST. Paut & SAuLT STE. Marie.—The Minne- 
sota Railroad & Warehouse Commission has ordered the con- 
struction of a steel and concrete highway subway under the 
railroad line in Wright county, near Buffalo, Minn., the cost, 
$23,100, to be born equally by the state and the railroad. 


Missourt Paciric.—A contract has been let to the American 
Construction Company, Omaha, Neb., for the construction of a 
two-story brick and concrete freight station at Omaha, to cost, 
with new trackage facilities and driveways, $220,600. A con- 
tract has been awarded to the Folwell-Ahlskog Company, 
Chicago, for the construction of a reinforced concrete mechanical 
coaling station of 250 tons capacity at Washington, Mo., in- 
volving an expenditure of $52,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—This company has awarded a contract to 
Hoeffer & Co., Chicago, for masonry for the subway at Fifty- 
first street, Chicago, in connection with the elevation of the 
Pan Handle tracks. A contract has also been awarded to the 
Armstrong & Latta Company, Philadelphia, for pile and con- 
crete foundation work in connection with additional facilities 
for handling perishable freight at Oregon avenue, Philadelphia. 


READER.—This company has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for permission to construct a 63-mile line 
from Hope, Ark., to El Dorado and a 15-mile extension from 
the present line to McNeil, Ark. 


SoutHEerRN Paciric.—This company has been ordered by the 
California Railroad Commission to construct highway subways 
under its line at the Glendale-Brand and the Los Feliz Boulevard 
crossings in Los Angeles county, California. 


Baitey Run, SuGar Creek & ATHENS.—Acquisition.—See 
New York Central. 


Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE & St. Paut.—I/nvestigation—Hearings 
in connection with the Interstate Commerce Commission’s in- 
vestigation will be resumed at Chicago on November 15 before 
Commissioner Cox and Examiner Bardwell. 

Oral Argument on Investigation—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has assigned its investigation proceeding, in which 
hearings have been held in various parts of the country extending 
over a period of several months, for oral argument before the 
entire commission at Washington on December 9 and 10. 


Cuicaco & NortH WEsSTERN.—Tentative Valuation—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has served a tentative valuation 
report, as of 1917, placing the final value for rate-making pur- 
poses of the property owned and used for common-carrier pur- 
poses at $477,000,000. The value of the property used, including 
$4,679,456 for leased lines, was placed at $481,679,456. The cost 
of reproduction new of the carrier property owned, exclusive of 
land was reported as $458,684,129 and the cost of reproduction 
less depreciation at $357,452,070. The land owned for carrier 
purposes was assigned a present value of $95,655,997 and there 
was also included in the final value $6,500,000 for materials and 
supplies used as working capital. The company also owned 
securities of other companies, classified as non-carrier property, 
of a par value of $42,694,293 and a book value of $30,125,540. 
The outstanding capitalization as of valuation date was 
$370,132,258 and its investment in road and equipment as stated 
in its books was $388,671,654. With readjustments required by 
the accounting examination this would be increased, the report 
says, to $433,220,466. 


Cuicaco & NortH WeEsTERN.—Bond Issue for Improvements 
it. 1927.—President F. W. Sargent has announced that the Chi- 
cago & North Western contemplates the sale of bonds next 
year to help finance the expenditure of approximately $26,000,000 
for additions and betterments. He said such expenditures in 
1927 would exceed those of the present year, but that this work 
need not preclude an increase in the dividend rate on the common 
stock. 

Mr. Sargent said that the North Western’s surplus would be $5,000,000 
at the end of this year, after payment of dividends and all charges. This 
would be $1,500,000 greater than last year's surplus, even though mainte- 
nance expenditures this year had been $3,000.000 more than in 1925. The 
meeting of the North Western’s directors and those of its subsidiary, the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, resulted in the declaration only 
of the regular dividends. Semi-annual payments of 3% per cent on North 
Western preferred and of 2 per cent on the common were authorized, as 
was a 5 per cent payment on Omaha preferred, to cover 1926. 

The last bond issue floated by the North Western consisted of a general 
mortgage issue of $18,632.000 of 434s, underwritten last April by a group 
headed by Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and the National City Company. 

Mr. Sargent said the road would protest the tentative valuation of 
$477,219,249 placed upon its owned property by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. This figure, he said, did not take into account increased values 
of real estate and rises in the costs of various items of railroad equipment 
and other factcrs. 

GuLr, Cotorapo & SANTA Fr.—Bonds.—This company has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue a general mortgage bond for $21,310,000 to be delivered to 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe to refund a like amount of 
bonds which have matured. 


INDIAN CREEK VALLEY.—Operation of Line.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has issued a certificate authorizing this 
company to operate in interstate and foreign commerce a line 
of railroad recently acquired from the Blair Lumber Company. 
The line extends from Jones Mill, Westmoreland County, Pa., 
northeasterly to Blair mine, approximately 4 miles, 


Kansas City SoutHern.—Merger Hearings Resumed.— 
Hearings on this company’s application to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to acquire control of the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas and the latter’s application for authority to 
acquire control of the St. Louis Southwestern were resumed at 
Washington on November 10 before Director Mahaffie of the 
Commission’s Bureau of Finance. Representatives of Ladenburg, 
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Thalmann & Co., and J. & W. Seligman & Co., gave additional 
details regarding financial features of the transactions involved 


and were cross-examined by R. C. Duff, who said he was trying - 


to show that “this particular tail could not wag this particular 
dog.” Ben B. Cain, general counsel of the American Short Line 
Railroad Association, filed a statement expressing the opinion 
that the proposed unification would be in line with the policy of 
the transportation act and should be approved providing proper 
provision is made for inclusion of such connecting short lines as 
may desire to be included and that the commission may decide 
should be included, and providing a condition is attached to the 
order that existing through rates, joint routes and divisions with 
connecting short lines shall not be changed except by agreement 
or by law or by order of the commission. He also said that the 
order should not become effective until the short lines that have 
not filed interventions have been notified of the proceeding and 
given an opportunity to make a showing. He submitted a form 
of order providing for the inclusion on reasonable terms of the 
Paris & Mt. Pleasant and such other roads as the commission 
might decide should be included, with provision for allowing 
short lines 30 days in which to make application setting forth 
facts to show why they should be included. Unless and until the 
situation of the connecting short lines shall have been considered 
and properly protected the association protests the applications. 


LovIstaNa & Pactric.—A bandonment.—This company has been 
granted permission to abandon operation over the railroad of 
the Lake Charles & Northern between DeRidder, Beauregard 
parish, and Lake Charles, Calcasieu parish, and of certain con- 
necting tracks in those parishes. The line to be abandoned was 
built to serve lumber mills and the supply of lumber of the mills 
is now nearly exhausted. 


Mippte CreEK.—lcquisition of Line—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this company to acquire and 
operate the railroad properties of Hartland Colliery Company 
including a line from Hartland, Clay County, W. Va., to Bick- 
more, 4.2 miles, and to issue $24,000 in capital stock all of which 
will be taken by the Middle West Utilities Company which also 
controls the Colliery Company. 


MissourI-KANSAS-TEXAS.—Bonds.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company to procure authentica- 
tion and delivery of $9,018,000 of prior-lien mortgage 5 per cent 
to be held by the company until further 
order of the commission. The commission has also authorized 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas of Texas to issue $4,763,000 of 
general mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds, to be delivered at par 
to the Missouri-Kansas-Texas in satisfaction and discharge of 
an equal amount of advances made by that company. 


gold bonds, series A, 


Nap_es, SeEAsoarp & GutF.—Stock.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has granted this company authority to issue $5,000 
common stock, consisting of 50 shares at $100 par value. 


New YorK CENTRAL.—99-year Lease —The United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals handed down an opinion at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on November 3, affirming the decree of the federal court 
at Detroit, Mich., dismissing the application of the Continental 
Securities Company, Chicago, for an injunction preventing the 
New York Central from leasing the Michigan Central for 99 
years, The opinion, written by Judge Arthur C. Denison, auto- 
matically dissolved a temporary injunction granted the minority 
stockholders several ago and holds that no fraud was 
evident in the proposed lease. 


weeks 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has granted leave to intervene in 
the proceedings on this company’s application for authority to acquire 
control by lease of the Michigan Central, the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis and the Chicago, Kalamazoo & Saginaw, to the following: 
Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, Ohio Farm Bureau Service Company, Dis- 
trict No. 6. United Mine Workers of America, the Black Diamond Coal 
Compary. the Jennings Ccal Company, the Schuler Coal Company, the 
Federal Creek Coal Company, the Chamber of Commerce of Athens, O.: 
the Public Utilities Commission of Ohio, and the protective committee of 
commen stockholders of the Big Four. 

Control of Bailey Run, Sugar Creek & Athens—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has approved the acquisition by the 
New York Central of the Bailey Run, Sugar Creek & Athens 
by purchase of capital stock. The acquired line consists of 
2.18 miles of main track, a branch line 1.42 miles long and about 
five miles of side tracks. It serves eight small mines in Ohio, 
and connects with the Kanawha & Michigan already operated 


by the applicant. 
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New York, Cuicaco & St. Louts.—Tentative Valuation— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission’s tentative valuation report 
as of 1918 shows a final value for rate-making purposes of the 
property owned and used for common-carrier purposes of 
$45,475,000, while the value of the property used was placed at 
$50,115,946. This covers only the property of the “old Nickel 
Plate” company, with a line from Buffalo to Chicago, before the 
consolidation with the Lake Erie & Western and the Toledo, St. 
Louis & Western. The outstanding capitalization as of valuation 
date was $63,397,300 and the book investment in road and equip- 
ment was $67,361,001. The cost of reproduction new of the 
carrier property other than land was reported as $41,574,805 for 
the property owned and $44,670,676 for the property used, while 
the cost of reproduction less depreciation was reported as 
$32,672,332 for the property owned and $35,091,817 for that used. 
The company also owned 6,466 acres of carrier lands, assigned a 
present value of $9,859,952. 


NorTHERN Paciric.—Litigation on Six Months’ Guaranty.— 
The supreme court of the District of Columbia has issued an 
order directing the Interstate Commerce Commission to show 
cause by December 10 why it should not transmit to the court 
the record in the controversy with the Northern Pacific regard- 
ing the amount of that company’s guaranty for the six months’ 
period following the termination of federal control. After the 
commission had issued certificates for advance and partial pay- 
ments to the amount of $12,000,000 it issued a corrected certificate 
stating the amount of the guaranty as $10,679,758 and that the 
company had received an overpayment. The railroad is contest- 
ing the efforts of the government to collect the difference, taking 
the position that it was beyond the power of the commission to 
revise the amount of its certificate downward. 


READING CompaANy.—Rights Void After January 1—In view 
of the notice sent by President Agnew T. Dice to holders of 
Reading warrants that it is not the intention of the company 
to ask for an extension of time in which the rights may be 
exercised, they will become null and void and lose their value 
after January 1, 1927. 

Reading rights have been selling currently at between 19 and 20. Unless 
the holders of Reading rights sell them or exercise them by payment of 
$2 per right for certificates of interest in Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 
Iron Corpcration shares they will lose this valuable premium. Although 
rights automatically expire and become null and void if the privilege is 
not exercised by January 1, 1927, the holders of certificates of interest 
may be reimbursed if for any reason they fail to exchange their certificates 
for coal stock hy July 1, 1927. This is provided in the decree of the 
United States District Court in the Reading segregation suit. 


Twin Brancu.—Acquisition.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has granted this company authority to acquire the line 
now owned by the Indiana & Michigan Electric Company in St. 
Joseph County, Ind., having 3,569 miles of track and to build 
an extension of 2.583 miles. The line connects with the Elkhart 
& Western, a subsidiary of the New York Central. The new 
company and the electric company from which its line is to be 
acquired, are controlled by the American Gas & Electric Com- 
pany and the project is being carried on to open up an area that 
is expected to have promising industrial development. In its 
approval the commission laid down a condition requiring the new 
company to render the New York Central a 10-year option to 
acquire control of the company’s line upon fair and reasonable 
terms. The request for permission to retain excess earnings was 
dismissed with reference to the line already built on the ground 
that paragraph 18 of section 15a was not applicable in cases 
where a line of railroad is already constructed and it was denied 
as to the line which is still to be constructed. 


WeEsTERN MaryLanp.—To Pay Off Certificates.—Principal 
and interest due November 15 on the equipment trust certificates 
series D, dated May 15, 1926, will be paid at maturity at 233 
Broadway, New York City. 


Average Price of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Nov. 9 Week Year 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
Cr SEED nccetscacsnebabésowences 101.78 100.39 88.59 
Average price of 20 representative, rail- 
Gr GHD  skesscacsdcacenesuesmecs 96.33 97.32 91.71 
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Valuation Reports 

Final valuation reports have been issued by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission finding the final value for rate-making pur- 
poses of the property owned and used for common carrier pur- 
poses, as of the respective valuation dates as follows: 


Finat Reports 


ie I oon 0064 6ceswens cudeeisiniesicees $225,544 1917 
CE SOE caccecbeeene acu ce nusvanececcee 330,215 1918 
Central West Virginia & Scuthern............... 535,450 1918 
Clinton & Oklahoma Western............. siete 807,420 1918 
Si Oh Se chs ec eedeeseh ee eecemacecen 1,518,175 1916 
RA: BH TGR occ cecicscscasveneesossce 65,790 1919 


Dividends Declared 

Canadian Pacific—Common, 2% per cent, quarterly, payable December 31 
to holders of record December 1. 

Chicago & North Western—Common, 2 per cent, semi-annually; preferred, 
3% per cent, semi-annually, both payable December 31 to holders of record 
December 1. 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha—Preferred, 5 per cent, payable 
December 31 to holders of record December 1. 

Cleveland & Pittsburgh—Regular guaranteed, $.8714, quarterly; special 
guaranteed, $.50, quarterly, both payable December 1 to holders of record 
November 10. 


New Orleans, Texas & Mexico—$1.75, quarterly, payable December 1 
to holders of record November 15. 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis—Common, $2.75, quarterly; preferred 
Series A, 1% per cent quarterly, both payable January 3 to holders of 
record November 15. 

North Pennsylvania—Two per cent quarterly, payable November 25 to 
holders of record November 15. 


Merger of Hill Roads 


Arthur Curtiss James, a director of the Great Northern 
and reputed to be the largest individual holder of railroad secur- 
ities in the country, has predicted that the Great Northern, 
Northern Pacific and Chicago, Burlington & Quincy railroads 
would be merged. He is quoted as saying: 

“The Burlington has been using the Denver & Rio Grande 
and the Western Pacific for years to make connection with San 
Francisco. There is no need for extension in that direction. 
But I look to see eventually the extension of the Northwest 
lines into California. It was James J. Hill's dream when he 
built the Great Northern, and his visions generally come true.” 

Howard Elliott, chairman of the Northern Pacific, said 
Wednesday that “a workable plan for consolidation has not yet 
been developed, and probably some amendment of the Transporta- 
tion act will be necessary before anything definite can be accom- 
plished.” 


In an Action for freight charges, the West Virginia Supreme 
Court of Appeals holds that section 424 of the Transportation 
Act, providing that all such actions shall be begun within three 
years from the time the cause of action accrues, and not after, 
is retroactive, applying to all such actions the cause of action 
of which accrued less than three years before the act became 
effective, provided the time remaining for the action is a reason- 
able time; and that eight months was a reasonable time for the 
assertion of a claim for freight charges—N. Y. C. v. Wheeling 
Car Co. (W. Va.), 130 S. E. 288. 
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Executive 


Hugh E. Hale, who has been elected vice-chairman of the 
Eastern group, Presidents’ Conference Committee on Fed- 
eral Valuation of Railroads, was born on April 8, 1874, in 
Minnesota, and was 
graduated from Le- 
high University in 
1897. He entered rail- 
way service in 1891, 
as a rodman on the 
Pennsylvania. From 
April 10, 1898, to Feb- 
ruary 1, 1901, he was 
assistant supervisor on 
the same road, and 
from the latter date 
until March 17, 1902, 
was supervisor of sig- 
nals at Camden, N. J. 
He then became as- 
sistant engineer on 
the Baltimore & Ohio, 
and in May of the 
same year, he became 
division engineer on 
the same _ road _ at 
Philadelphia, Pa. He 
held this position until December 15, 1903, at which time he 
was appointed superintendent at Butler, Pa. From Septem- 
ber 1, 1904, until June 1, 1905, Mr. Hale was again division 
engineer at Baltimore, Md: From the latter date until June, 
1908, he was engineer maintenance of way at Baltimore. Mr. 
Hale then went to the Missouri Pacific as assistant engineer 
at St. Louis, Mo., where he remained until September, 1909. 
At that time he became engineer of design for the same 
road, which position he held until April, 1910, at which time 
he was appointed principal assistant engineer at the same 
place. From August, 1911, until March, 1914, he was engi- 
neer maintenance of way of the Southern district of the 
same road. In March, 1914, he was appointed engineer, 
Eastern group, Presidents’ Conference Committee on Fed- 
eral Valuation of Railroads, with headquarters at New 
York, which position he was holding at the time of his re- 
cent election as vice-chairman. 





H. E. Hale 


Abram R. Ponder, who has been promoted to executive 
assistant of the Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at San 
Antonio, Tex., was born on August 22, 1867, near Doniphan, 
Mo., and received his 
education in the pub- 


lic schools and the 
School of Mines at 
Rollo, Mo. He en- 


tered railway service 
in 1893 with the Cape 
Girardeau & Ft. 
Smith as assistant 
chief engineer at Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., leav- 
ing that railroad in 
1894 to accept a simi- 
lar position on the St. 
Louis, Kennett & 
Southern, with head- 
quarters at Kennett, 
Mo. In 1898, he was 
promoted to superin- 
tendent, with the same 
headquarters, becom- 
ing general superin- 
tendent in 1901. The 
next year Mr. Ponder resigned to become president of the 
Cape Girardeau Telephone Company and in 1904, when this 





Abram R. Ponder 
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company became part of the Bell Telephone Company he 
was appointed general manager of the Cape Girardeau Bell 
Telephone Company. In 1909 he was elected president of 
the Crystal City & Uvalde, with headquarters at Crystal 
City, Tex., becoming general manager, with headquarters 
at San Antonio, Tex., in addition to president when the line 
was extended in 1912, and renamed the San Antonio, Uvalde 
& Gulf. From 1919 until December 31, 1925, he acted as 
receiver and general manager, and at the end of that time 
with the acquirement of control of that railroad by the 
Missouri Pacific, he was appointed general manager. In 
February, 1926, he was appointed superintendent of the San 
Antonio division, which includes the San Antonio, Uvalde 
& Gulf, the Asherton & Gulf, the Asphalt Belt and a portion 
of the International-Great Northern, a position he held until 
his promotion to’ executive assistant to the vice-president, 
with jurisdiction over the International-Great Northern and 
the Gulf Coast Lines. Mr. Ponder is also vice-president of 


the San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf. 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


Joseph N. Ryan, assistant freight auditor on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, died on October 31, at his home in 
Chicago. 


H. A. Brown, assistant treasurer of the Pullman Company, 
with headquarters at Chicago, has been elected treasurer, suc- 
ceeding A. A. Cummins, deceased. Robert J. Lascelles, as- 
sistant to the vice-president and comptroller, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, has been promoted to succeed Mr. Brown. 


C. A. Andrews, chief clerk to the auditor of the Lehigh & 
New England, with headquarters at Bethlehem, Pa., who 
has been promoted to auditor, with the same headquarters, 
October 


Walnut- 


was born on 


3, 1883, at 


port, Pa., and gradu- 
ated from Eastman 
Business College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
in the class of 1901. 
In the same year he 
entered railway serv- 


ice as a stenographer 


and clerk in the gen- 
eral freight depart- 
ment of the Philadel- 
phia & Reading at 


Philadelphia, Pa. He 
left railway service in 
1905, returning in 
February, 1913, to en- 
ter the employ of the 
Lehigh & New Eng- —e 
land, serving in vari- 
ous capacities in the 
accounting depart- 
ment, with headquarters at Bethlehem, until October, 1921, 
when he was appointed chief tlerk to the auditor. Mr. 
Andrews remained in this position until his promotion to 
auditor on September 22 


“a. 





C. A. Andrews 


Operating 


R. V. Owens has been appointed general supervisor of 
time service of the Union Pacific, with headquarters at 
Omaha, Neb., succeeding W. F. Hayes, deceased. 


A. B. Gloster, roadmaster on the Louisville & Nashville, 
with headquarters at Middlesboro, Ky., has been promoted 
to superintendent of the Cumberland Valley division, with 


the same headquarters, succeeding O. B. Hollingsworth, 
deceased. 


L. F. Donald, trainmaster on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, with headquarters at Montevideo, Minn., has been pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent on the Terre Haute divi- 
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sion, with headquarters at Terre Haute, Ind., succeeding 
T. P. Horton, deceased. 


J. W. Walter, trainmaster on the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, with headquarters at Wellington, Kan., has been 
promoted to assistant superintendent on the Plains division, 
a newly created position, with headquarters at Amarillo, 
Tex., and with jurisdiction over maintenance of way and 
structures. 


George W. Curtiss, who has been promoted to superin- 
tendent of the Norfolk division of the Pennsylvania, with 
headquarters at Cape Charles, Va., was born on May 8, 1878, 
at Washington, D. C., 
and graduated from 
Princeton University 
in 1902. He entered 
the service of the 
Pennsylvania in the 
same year as a rod- 
man on the Pittsburgh 
division and in Febru- 
ary, 1902, he was pro- 


moted to assistant 
supervisor on the Am- 
boy and _ Pittsburgh 
division where he re- 
mained until Novem- 
ber, 1912, when he 
was again promoted 


to supervisor on the 
Sunbury division. 
Three years later he 
was transferred to the 
valuation department 
and in June, 1917, he 
was shifted to the Cumberland Valley division. In the same 
year he became assistant trainmaster on the Monongahela 
division and his promotion to trainmaster came in July, 1918, 
where he remained until November, 1923, when he was ap- 
pointed freight trainmaster on the Pittsburgh Terminal divi- 
sion. In the same year he was promoted to assistant 
superintendent on the Pittsburgh division, a position he held 
until his promotion to superintendent of the Norfolk division. 





George W. Curtiss 


G. B. Matthews, transportation assistant of the St. Louis 
Southwestern, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., has been 
promoted to assistant to the vice-president, operating depart- 
ment, with the same headquarters, succeeding L. E. Hoff- 
man, appointed assistant superintendent, with headquarters 
at Pine Bluff, Ark. 


George E. Goodship, assistant superintendent of the De- 
troit yards and the Toledo division of the Michigan Central, 
with headquarters at West Detroit, Mich., has been pro- 
moted to superintendent, with the same headquarters. Clar- 
ence S. Balsley, trainmaster, with headquarters at West De- 
troit, has been promoted to succeed Mr. Goodship, and 
A. E. Somers has been appointed to replace Mr. Balsley. 


William White, trainmaster on the Marion division of the 
Erie, with headquarters at Huntington, Ind., has been pro- 
moted to terminal superintendent, with headquarters at 
Youngstown, Ohio, and has been succeeded by H. D. Barber, 
general yardmaster of the Chicago and Hammond terminal, 
with headquarters at Fifty-first street, Chicago. Raymond C. 
Randall, general yardmaster, with headquarters at Ham- 
mond, Ind., has been promoted to trainmaster of the Chicago 
and Hammond terminal, with headquarters at Fifty-first 
street, Chicago, succeeding Robert E. Kiser, assigned to other 
duties. 


Traffic 


L. R. Jones has been appointed general agent on the Texas 
& Pacific, with headquarters at Mexico City, Mex. 


H. W. Porter, general agent on the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, with headquarters at Los Angeles, Cal., has been 
transferred to San Francisco, Cal., and was succeeded by 
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F. C. Fairbairn, traveling freight agent, with headquarters at 
San Francisco. 


G. R. Olliphant, Jr., has been appointed general agent for 
the Missouri Pacific in Cuba, with headquarters at Havana, 
Cuba. 


P. G. Safford has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent of the St. Louis Southwestern, with headquarters at 
St. Louis, Mo. 


J. N. Bundick has been appointed traffic manager of the 
Ventura County, with headquarters at Denver, Colo., suc- 
ceeding S. D. Boylston, retired. 


William L. Robinson has been appointed general agent on 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, with headquarters at Boston, 
Mass., succeeding J. J. Davitt, resigned. 


J. G. Van Norsdall has been appointed assistant general 
passenger agent of the Baltimore & Ohio, with headquarters 
at St. Louis, Mo., succeeding E. D. Ainslie, promoted. 


W. F. Nutt, industrial agent on the New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis, with headquarters at Frankfort, Ind., has been 
promoted to land and industrial commissioner, with the same 
headquarters. 


B. H. Taylor, assistant freight traffic manager of the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western, with headquarters at Denver, 
Colo., has been appointed assistant freight and passenger 
trafic manager, with the same headquarters. 


S. D. Sparkes, chief clerk to the assistant freight traffic 
manager of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, with headquarters 
at Dallas, Tex., has been promoted to assistant general 
freight agent, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. 


Charles A. Bourne, Jr., assistant general freight agent on 
the Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at Memphis, Tenn., 
has resigned to engage in private business and has been suc- 
ceeded by L. D. Nicholson, general agent, with headquarters 
at Shreveport, La. 


H. F. Shaw, general agent of the Chesapeake & Ohio, has 
been appointed division freight agent, with headquarters at 
Muncie, Ind. C. F. O’Donnell, commercial agent at Rich- 
mond, Va., has been appointed assistant foreign freight agent, 
with the same headquarters. 


Frederick Jaspersen, assistant chief engineer on the Read- 
ing, with headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed shipping and freight agent at the Port Richmond 
Terminal, and manager of the Philadelphia Grain Company, 
succeeding O. H. Hagerman, deceased. 


Harold K. Faye, traftic manager of the Western Pacific, 
with headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., has been appointed 
freight traffic manager, a newly created position, with the 
same headquarters. Bode K. Smith, assistant traffic man- 
ager, with headquarters at San Francisco, has been appointed 
assistant freight traffic manager, with the same headquarters. 


W. V. Shipley, assistant general passenger agent of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, with headquarters at Washington, D. C., 
has been appointed general passenger agent, with headquar- 
ters at New York. E. D. Ainslie, assistant general passenger 
agent at St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed assistant general 
passenger agent at Washington, D. C., succeeding Mr. 
Shipley. 


F. A. Adams, assistant to the freight traffic manager of 
the Chicage, Rock Island & Pacific, with headquarters at 
Chicago, has been promoted to assistant freight traffic man- 
ager, with the same headquarters. J. C. Gutsch, assistant to 
the freight traffic manager, with headquarters at Chicago, has 
been promoted to assistant freight traffic manager, with the 
same headquarters. John A. Lundmark has been promoted 
to assistant general freight agent, with headquarters at Little 
Rock, Ark. 


S. O. Belcher, commercial agent on the Midland Valley 
and the Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf, with headquarters at 
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Muskogee, Okla., has been promoted to general agent, with 
headquarters at Kansas City, Mo. W. F. Van Norte, general 
agent on the Midland Valley, with headquarters at Wichita, 
Kan., has in addition been appointed general agent on the 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf. Gordon O’Day, general agent 
on the Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf, with headquarters at De- 
troit, Mich., has in addition been appointed general agent on 
the Midland Valley. O. H. Collins has been appointed gen- 
eral agent on the Midland Valley, with headquarters at Paw- 
huska, Okla. 


N. R. Des Brisay, who has been promoted to general pas- 
senger agent on the Canadian Pacific, with headquarters at 
Vancouver, B. C., was born on May, 18, 1888, at Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., and received his schooling at Rothesay Collegiate 
school. He entered railway service om June 7, 1904, as a 
stenographer and ticket clerk on the Canadian Pacific at 
St. John, N. B., serving there as a ticket agent on the steam- 
ship “Empress of Ireland” and in passenger agencies in 
Liverpool, Eng., until December, 1909. From that time until 
1911 he was port agent at St. John, N. B., at Halifax, N. S., 
and at Quebec, Que., and until 1915 he served as traveling 
passenger agent in various territories, when he was assigned 
to the New York passenger department. In September, 1922, 
he was promoted to district passenger agent, with head- 
quarters at St. John and four years later he was again pro- 
moted to assistant general passenger agent, with headquar- 
ters at Winnipeg, Man., a position he held until his appoint- 
ment as general passenger agent. 


Harvey Allen, who has been promoted to general freight 
agent on the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, with headquarters at 
Dallas, Tex., was born on February 28, 1889, and received 
his early education in the public schools of Staunton, Va., 
and in the Staunton Military Academy at the same place, 
later attending Washington and Lee University, Lexington, 
Va. He entered railway service in November, 1907, as a 
clerk in the local freight office of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
at St. Louis, Mo., where he remained until Febuary, 1909, 
when he was transferred to the freight claim department. In 
1910 he was transferred to the freight traffic department, 
serving successively as general clerk, assistant traffic clerk, 
tariff clerk, rate clerk and chief clerk to the assistant general 
freight agent until 1917 when he spent 16 months with the 
Nineteenth Engineers in this country and in France during 
the World War. On his return from the army he was re- 
appointed chief clerk to the assistant general freight agent 
and in October, 1919, he was promoted to chief clerk to the 
general freight agent, with headquarters at Dallas, Tex. 
His promotion to division freight agent at Oklahoma City, 
Okla., came in July, 1920, and two years later he was again 
promoted to assistant general freight agent in charge of 
rate matters, with headquarters at St. Louis, a position he 
held until his further promotion to general freight agent. 


Mechanical 


J: W. Womble, mechanical superintendent of the Midland 
Valley, with headquarters at Muskogee, Okla., has also been 
appointed mechanical superintendent of the Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Gulf. 


M. R. Reed, acting master mechanic on the Pennsylvania, 
with headquarters at Logansport, Ind., has been promoted 
to master mechanic on the Ft. Wayne division, with head- 
quarters at Ft. Wayne, Ind., succeeding O. C. Wright, who 
has been assigned to special duty. The duties of master 
mechanic at Logansport will hereafter be performed by the 
general foreman. 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


R. L. Davis, acting valuation engineer of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., has been 
promoted to valuation engineer, with the same headquarters. 


H. J. Lawson, chief of the tariff bureau of the Rock Island 
Southern, with headquarters at Rock Island, Ill, has been 
appointed chief engineer and also placed in charge of the 
industrial department, with the same headquarters. 
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R. E. Dougherty, engineering assistant to vice-president 
R. D. Starbuck of the New York Central, with headquarters 
at New York City, has been promoted to engineering as- 
sistant to the president, with the same headquarters. George 
A. Harwood, from the time of his appointment as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of improvements and development until his 
death a week ago, was principal engineering adviser to the 
president covering the entire New York Central system and 
Mr. Dougherty now becomes the direct adviser on engineer- 
ing matters on the staff of the president with his duties cov- 
ering the entire system. 


E, A. Craft, who has been appointed engineer of mainte- 


nance of way on the Southern Pacific, with jurisdiction 
over the Texas and Louisiana lines and with headquarters at 
Houston, Tex., en- 
tered railway service 


in September, 1909, as 
a chainman on the 
Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois at Danville, 
Ill. He remained with 
that railroad, serving 
successively as level- 
man, transitman, resi- 
dent engineer and as- 


sistant division engi- 
neer until the outbreak 
of the World War 
when he was com- 
missioned as a lieu- 
tenant in the Engi- 


neer Officers Reserve 
Corps and assigned to 
duty with the Seven- 
teenth Railway Engi- 
neers. He served with 
the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces as a lieutenant, captain and major of engi- 
neers and transportation corps in France from August, 1917, 
to September, 1919. Upon his return he was appointed di- 
vision engineer on the Texas and Louisiana lines of the South- 
ern Pacific, with headquarters at El Paso, Tex., and in May, 
1920, he was promoted to assistant to the engineer of main- 
tenance of way. During the same year his title was changed 
to assistant to the chief engineer, a position he held until his 
promotion to engineer of maintenance of way. 





E. A. Craft 


Obituary 


John Skelton Williams, receiver of the Georgia & Florida, 
who was recently, on the road’s reorganization, elected chair- 
man of the board, died on November 4 at his home in Rich- 
mond, Va. Mr. Wil- 
liams was born on 
July 6, 1865, in Pow- 
hatan county, Va., and 
was educated in Rich- 
mond, Va., and at the 
University of  Vir- 
ginia. From 1886 to 
1913, he was a mem- 
ber of the banking 
house of John L. Wil- 
liams & Sons of Rich- 
mond. He entered 
railway service in 1895 


as president of the 
Georgia & Alabama 
(now a part of the 
Seaboard Air Line). 


On December 24, 
1898, he purchased 
with his associates the 
controlling interest in 
the roads which then 
comprised the old Seaboard Air Line properties (942 miles), 
of which he was elected president on February 6, 1899. On 
March 1, 1899, he consummated the purchase of the Florida 
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Central & Peninsular system (960 miles, now a part of the 
Seaboard Air Line), of which he was elected president on 
October 19, 1899. He conceived and developed the plan 
for the formation of the greater Seaboard Air Line system, 
of which he was president until 1904. From 1907 until Feb- 
ruary, 1913, he was also president of the Georgia & Florida. 
From the latter date until 1914, he was First Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and from 1914 until March 2, 1921, 
he was Comptroller of the Currency. From January, 1918, 
to March, 1919, Mr. Williams was also Director of the Di- 
visions of Finance and Purchases, United States Railroad 
Administration. In July, 1921, he became receiver of the 
Georgia & Florida, which position he held until the recent 
reorganization of the road. 


Carl F. Heintze, formerly assistant chief engineer of the 
Hilo Railway of Hawaii, and later superintendent of con- 
struction for the California State Highway Commission, died 
on October 11 at Sacramento, Cal. 


Charles C. Chace, auditor of the Chicago Junction and the 
Union Stock Yard & Transit Company and vice-president of 
the Chicago River & Indiana during the period from 1892 to 
1922, died on November 9 at his home in Chicago after an 
illness of more than a year. 


George A. Harwood, vice-president in charge of improve- 
ments and development of the New York Central Lines; with 
headquarters at New York City, died on November 4 of 
heart disease while 
undergoing an opera- 
tion in a hospital at 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Mr. Harwood was 
born on August 29, 
1875, at Waltham, 
Mass., and was gradu- 
ated from Tufts Col- 
lege with the degree 
of B. S. in civil and 
electrical engineering 
in 1898 and in 1901 
was awarded the de- 
gree of M. S. in these 
two branches. He en- 
tered the railway serv- 
ice in 1893 in the en- 
gineering department 
of the Fitchburg Rail- 
road (now a part of 
the Boston & Maine) 
and with the excep- 
tion of the time spent in college, he remained with that road 
until 1900 when he entered the service of the New York 
Central in the engineering department. On November 1, 
1906, he was appointed chief engineer of improvements in 
the electric zone and was in charge of the construction of 
Grand Central Terminal and general improvements on the 
lines under electrification in the metropolitan area, later 
handling in addition special work in connection with other 
improvements and developments in New York City, Buffalo, 
Cleveland and other places. He was appointed engineering 
assistant to the vice-president of the New York Central 
Lines on July 1, 1916, and on June 10, 1918, engineering as- 
sistant to the federal manager of the New York Central 
Railroad. The following July he was appointed corporate 
chief engineer of all the roads embraced in the New York 
Central Lines, and in February, 1920, became assistant to 
the president of these properties. In April, 1924, Mr. Har- 
wood was appointed vice-president in charge of improve- 
ments and developments, which position he was holding at 
the time of his ‘death. 





G. A. Harwood 


MissourI-KANSAS-TEXAS.—Plans are being prepared for the 
construction of a freight terminal and warehouse, for which 15 
acres of land was recently acquired, on Gabel street between Lyle 
and South streets at Houston, Tex. The warehouse, which will 
be about 800 ft. long, and the terminal facilities are expected 
to involve an expenditure of $600,000. 








